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Angels  with  dirty  faces:  The  reviews  on  nyc's 
Guardian  Angels  are  mixed,  depending  on  whether  you’re  a cop 
or  a subway  rider.  Find  out  who  these  anticrime  patrollers  are 
- they  may  be  coming  to  your  town.  Burden’s  Beat,  Page  13. 
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Portland  shocks  zap  police  chief,  narc  squad 


The  recent  resignation  of  Portland 
Police  Chief  Bruce  Baker  is  the  latest 
episode  in  a series  of  shock  waves  that 
have  rippled  through  this  city’s  police 
bureau  during  the  last  several  months. 
Those  incidents  have  included: 

II  The  mayor  removing  the  police  com- 
missioner and  running  the  bureau  from 
his  own  office; 

1 A lengthy  investigation  into  the 
bureau's  narcotics  squad,  involving 
wholesale  revisions,  retirements,  firings 
and  the  jailing  of  a former  officer; 

1 Charges  by  the  former  police  com- 
missioner that  the  mayor  buckled  under 
pressure  from  the  police  union,  a union 
that  had  already  been  accused  by  some  of 
exerting  undue  influence  on  department- 
al management  perogatives. 

Baker,  who  is  also  the  president  of  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Foundation, 
suffered  a heart  attack  on  July  29  last 
year  and  returned  to  work  the  next 
January  — against  his  doctor's  advice, 
aides  say  — in  order  to  complete  the 
internal  affairs  investigation  into  virtual- 
ly the  entire  narcotics  squad. 

16  Gone  in  Narcotics  Probe 
As  a result  of  the  initial  internal  affairs 
investigation,  from  May  through  August 
of  1980,  two  officers  resigned  from  the 


department.  One  of  the  officers,  Neil 
Gearheart,  admitted  to  having  given  per- 
jured testimony  concerning  narcotics  be- 
ing stored  in  a motorcycle  clubhouse.  The 
city  had  by  then  agreed  to  pay  Gearheart 
$37,466.95  to  settle  his  pension  claim  and 
granted  him  immunity  from  prosecution. 

The  other  officer,  Scott  Deppe,  was  ar- 
rested in  November  and  convicted  of 
drug  trafficking.  He  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  jail,  to  be  served  in  Idaho  to 
avoid  coming  into  contact  with  prisoners 
he  might  have  previously  arrested.  After 
three  weeks  in  prison,  he  went  on  work 
release. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  bureau, 
along  with  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
began  an  investigation  of  the  entire  nar- 
cotics unit.  Since  that  investigation 
began,  three  more  officers  have  resigned 
from  the  department.  All  of  the  17  of- 
ficers originally  on  the  squad,  except  for 
one  who  handled  routine  pharmaceutical 
cases,  have  been  reassigned. 

Lt.  Dan  Noelle,  the  police  bureau’s 
public  information  officer,  said  the 
bureau  has  three  more  disciplinary  cases 
to  handle  as  a result  of  the  internal  affairs 
investigation. 

Noelle  said  the  department  has  iden- 
tified 58  cases  which  were  bad  cases, 


"because  the  officers  had  falsified  the 
search  warrant,  they  had  planted  nar- 
cotics or  they  had  stolen  property  while 
they  were  serving  the  search  warrant." 

Former  Chief  Baker,  who  had  been 
head  of  the  Portland  force  since  1967. 
told  the  New  York  Times  of  an  incident  in 
which  four  officers  divided  $10,000  they 
stole  from  an  apartment  they  entered 
with  a search  warrant.  “There  was  so 
much  money  in  that  pad  that  the  people 
didn't  even  miss  $10,000  cash,"  Baker 
was  quoted  as  saying. 

Mayor  Exercises  his  Rights 

When  Baker  announced  the  initial 
results  of  the  internal  affairs  investiga- 
tion, he  also  announced  his  intention  to 
retire  by  July  15,  or  before  if  a new  chief 
could  be  selected. 

All  of  the  participants  in  what 
happened  next  agree  that  Portland's 
Mayor  Frank  Ivancie  then  decided  on 
June  1 to  exercise  his  legal  right  to  take 
over  the  job  of  police  commissioner  from 
then-commissioner  Charles  Jordan. 
There  are  differing  versions  bandied 
about  as  to  the  reason  for  the  change. 

Police  spokesman  Noelle  said  the 
mayor  was  simply  exercising  his  legal 
rights  in  replacing  Jordan.  Jordan,  now 
the  city's  parks  commissioner,  said  the 


‘Kangaroo  courts ' get  bounced: 

DC  union  pact  dumps  trial  boards 


A contract  that  probably  will  be  re- 
membered more  for  its  changes  in  police 
policy  than  for  its  monetary  rewards  has 
been  approved  by  negotiators  for  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  the  leadership  of  Local 
442  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Police  Officers  (IBPO). 

The  three-year  contract,  which  must 
still  be  approved  by  the  union  member- 
ship, calls  for  the  abolition  of  three- 
member  police  trial  boards  and  the  revi- 
sion of  the  department’s  internal  discipli- 
nary procedures. 

The  pact  is  expected  to  drop  squarely 
into  the  lap  of  Maurice  Turner,  the  police 
chief-designate  of  the  D.C.  force.  His 
nomination  is  awaiting  confirmation  by 
the  City  Council. 

Disciplined  officers  would  be  pro- 
tected from  arbitrary  reassignment  under 
the  new  accord,  according  to  union 
spokesman.  Officers  would  also  have 
the  right  to  appeal  cases  outside  the  de- 
partment for  the  first  time. 

Larry  Simons,  president  of  Local  442, 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  as 
having  said  that  the  trial  boards  “have 
been  kangaroo  courts  for  years.” 

Simons  characterized  the  agreement  as 
a landmark  in  labor  negotiations,  but  his 
assessment  was  immediately  challenged 
by  representatives  of  the  Fraternal  Order 


of  Police,  a rival  union  seeking  to 
represent  D.C.’s  rank-and-file.  FOP 
officials  called  the  deal  a sellout  and  filed 
a formal  petition  with  the  city’s  Public 
Employee  Relations  Board  seeking  a nuw 
union  representation  election. 

Douglas  Carnival,  an  attorney  with 
the  Police  Association,  another  rival 
union  that  claims  about  600  men  on  the 
police  force,  was  quoted  in  the  Post  as 
saying  the  new  contract  is  “a  complete 
sweetheart  deal,”  and  he  predicted  that 
the  contract  would  be  rejected. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  deal, 
approximately  3300  police  officers  with 
the  rank  of  sergeant  and  below  would 
receive  lump-sum  bonus  payments  total- 
ling $2800  over  two  years  instead  of 
salary  increases.  The  Post  cited  city 
estimates  that  the  bonus  payments  and 
additional  health  care  benefits  would 
total  $5.5  million  dollars  in  the  first  year. 

Simons  conceded  that  the  labor  union 
did  not  get  items  they  had  been  hoping 
to  receive,  including  more  money,  shift 
differentials  for  night  work,  premiums 
for  Sunday  work  and  reduction  of  the 
16-year  period  required  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  salary  scale. 

But  the  union  chief  said  those  losses 
were  far  outweighed  by  the  new  grievance 
procedure,  which  he  characterized  as  the 


best  of  any  big-city  police  department  in 
the  country. 

The  three-man  police  trial  boards 
' which  the  department  has  been  using  to 
conduct  disciplinary  hearings  are  similar 
to  military  courts-martial.  The  boards 
can  impose  fines,  suspensions  or  call 
for  an  officer's  dismissal  from  the  force. 
Previously,  the  officer’s  only  appeal  was 
to  the  mayor,  who  generally  upheld  the 
board’s  findings. 

Under  the  new  system,  a single  officer 
would  consider  charges  brought  against 
a policeman.  That  officer  could  impose 
suspension  or  dismissal  but  the  accused 
would  then  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  District  Office  of  Employee  Appeals 
or  to  an  outside  arbitrator. 

The  agreement  is  the  first  negotiated 
by  the  city  under  the  new  Merit  Person- 
nel Act,  which  requires  the  home-rule 
government  in  D.C.  to  negotiate  wages  an 
and  working  conditions  with  all  employ- 
ees. 


Taxing  problems  in 
police  funding? 

See  how  West  Coast  cities 
and  towns  are  trying  to  cope. 

Stories  pp.  2,  3 


Former  chief  Bruce  Baker 
mayor  had  knuckled  under  to  police 
union  pressure  to  remove  both  himself 
and  Baker  from  police  posts. 

Portland  Police  Association  president 
Stan  Peters  denied  that  the  mayor  had 
caved  in  to  his  organization.  “There  was 
just  a definite  problem  which  we  iden- 
tified and  with  which  he  agreed."  But 
Peters  admitted  that  the  rank-and-file 
had  had  "a  good  many”  job  actions  call- 
ing for  Jordan's  removal. 

Jordan  vs.  Police  Union 

Jordan  claims  that  though  he  received 
complete  backing  from  former  Mayor 
Neil  Goldschmidt,  it  was  always  a battle 
between  himself  and  the  police  union. 

"The  mayor  had  strong  support  from 
the  police  union  and  I did  not,"  Jordan 
said  recently  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "How  1 was  dealing 
with  police  harassment,  brutality,  affir- 
mative action,  internal  affairs.  . . they 
were  not  pleased." 

Jordan  claims  he  received  assurances 
from  Mayor  Ivancie  when  he  ran  for  elec- 
tion that  the  next  police  chief  would  be 
chosen  by  Jordan.  Jordan,  who  is  black, 
said,  “as  a result  of  that  he  got  the  sup- 
port of  the  black  community,  because 
they  felt  that  if  he  was  going  to  be  sup- 
porting me  as  police  commissioner,  they 
were  going  to  give  him  their  support. 
And  they  did." 

"And  then  the  opossum  incident,”  Jor- 
dan said,  his  voice  trailing  off. 

The  "opossum  incident"  involved  the 
firing  of  two  officers  who  admitted  dump- 
ing dead  opossums  in  the  front  of  a black- 
owned  restaurant  March  12.  Witness 
testimony  in  front  of  binding  arbitration 
hearings  — called  for  in  the  union  con- 
tract — has  finished,  with  final 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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California  taxes-for-cops 
scorecard:  two  out,  one  on 

Yor  those  who  are  keeping  score,  the 
results  of  three  separate  measures  voters 
acted  on  in  the  recent  election  in  Califor- 
nia's Contra  Costa  County  were:  two 
measures  voted  down  that  would  have  in- 
creased the  size  of  local  police  forces,  and 
one  proposition  approved  to  increase  the 
force  in  another  area. 

Rejected  were  measures  in  both  Pinole 
and  San  Pablo.  San  Pablo  officials  had 
claimed,  according  to  an  account  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  that  without 
the  new  assessment  on  residences  and 
businesses,  designed  to  raise  over  $1 
million,  services  in  the  police  department 
would  be  severely  cut  and  nine  officers 
would  be  laid  off. 

Pinole  voters  rejected  a special  tax  on 
owners  of  single-family  houses,  apart- 
ment units,  vacant  land  and  businesses. 
The  amount  assessed  would  have  varied 
depending  on  the  size  and  type  of  lot. 

The  Pinole  measure  would  have  meant 
an  additional  $341,511  to  add  seven  of- 
ficers to  the  20-man  force. 

Voters  in  the  P-2  special  district,  which 
included  valley  residents  from  Alamo, 
Danville  and  San  Ramon,  approved  a 
yearly  fee  that  will  generate  approxi- 
mately $155,000,  according  to  local  of- 
ficials. Part  of  the  money  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  a third  officer  to  patrol  the  area. 

Oregonians  overcome  tax 
fears,  vote  more  for  sheriff 

They've  rejected  proposals  recently  to 
increase  the  general  tax  base  and  turned 
down  the  proposed  school  district 
budget,  but  residents  of  Oregon’s 
Yamhill  County  apparently  felt  the  ris- 
ing rate  of  crimes  against  property  was 
more  important  than  their  longstanding 
disinclination  to  raise  their  own  taxes. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
the  Oregon  county  residents  voted  to 
raise  property  taxes  that  will  double  the 
size  of  its  sheriffs  department. 


The  initiative  will  authorize  the  county 
to  collect  close  to  half  a million  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  next  three  years  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  providing  more  ser- 
vice in  the  sheriff’s  department.'The  levy 
is  expected  to  cost  most  homeowners  an 
additional  $20  to  $30  a year. 

NYC’s  911  has  Its  priorities: 
this  has  been  a recording 

Like  a number  of  other  municipalities 
whose  police  and  emergency  resources 
have  been  strapped  financially  in  recent 
years,  New  York  City  has  taken  to  ex- 
perimenting with  a plan  that  separates 
low-  and  high-priority  911  phone  calls. 
The  proposed  solution:  a variation  on 
that  often-frustrating  office  helper,  the 
answering  machine. 

Low-priority  calls,  which  include  noise, 
disorderly  persons,  parking  and  traffic 
complaints,  property  crimes  and 
malfunctioning  burgler  alarms,  will  be 
given  to  operators  who  will  take  initial  in- 
formation, Callers  of  what  are  considered 
low-priority  requests  for  service  will  then 
get  a tape-recorded  message. 

The  message  reaffirms  that  the  call  has 
been  picked  by  the  911  system  and  then 
states:  "Police  officers  in  your  area  are 
handling  many  incidents  at  the  present 
time  and  there  may  be  some  delay  in 
responding  to  your  call.  Someone  will  be 
assigned  to  help  you.  Please  wait  at  the 
location  you  gave  the  operator,  if  asked 
to  do  so." 

The  60-day  experiment  will  be  limited 
to  the  borough  of  Queens  and  will  later  be 
expanded  to  the  entire  city  if  successful. 

According  to  several  local  press  ac- 
counts, the  police  get  close  to  1 8,000  calls 
a day  from  citizens.  Department  officials 
stressed  that  high-priority  calls,  such  as 
actual  crimes  in  progress,  would  continue 
to  receive  immediate  responses. 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times,  police  commissioner  Robert  J. 
McGuire  said  the  department  receives 
close  to  6.5  million  calls  a year.  “We  can- 
not possibly  respond  to  six  million  calls 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  diet 

Bulk  copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are  still 
available  to  criminal  justice  groups. 


You  can  have  an  influence  on  the  reading  diet  of 
your  police  organization,  educational  gathering  or 
training  seminar  by  providing  participants  with  free 
copies  of  LEN. 


To  obtain  complimentary  copies  for  your  next 
meeting,  contact  us  within  a month  of  the  event, 
stating  the  number  of  papers  you  require. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to:  Gerry  Paulino, 
Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  St.,  New 
vork  City,  NY  10019. 


and  do  anything  else  that  we're  obliged  to 
do,"  McGuire  told  the  Times. 

Residents  affected  by  the  experiment 
were  none  too  pleased  with  the  city’s 
decision  to  use  their  backyards  for  an  ex- 
periment. A local  civic  leader,  Bayside 
Terrace  resident  Leah  Gruber,  told  the 
New  York  Daily  News  she  thought  the 
idea  was  "appalling  horrible,  awful. 

“It  stems  from  the  fact  that  we  don't 
have  enough  police  officers,”  she  con- 
tinued. "Those  on  the  beat  have  been 
reduced  to  half  of  what  there  used  to  be. 
This  new  experiment  will  result  in 
criminals  running  rampant  in  Queens 
while  its  residents  wait  forever  for  police 
to  return  emergency  calls.” 

Ft  Worth  drums  up  $200,000 
for  officer  recognition  fund 

A number  of  Fort  Worth’s  prominent 
businessmen  and  community  leaders  have 
announced  the  establishment  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Police  Officers’  Award  Founda- 
tion. 

Based  on  donations  from  the  com- 
munity, the  foundation  plans  to  “re- 
cognize and  improve  excellence  on  the 
part  of  police  officers,”  according  to  a 
statement  announcing  the  new  organiza- 
tion. Awards  of  various  kinds  will  be 
granted  to  police  officers  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  awards  program  will  be  directed 
by  a five-member  board  of  trustees. 
The  foundation  noted  that  40  com- 
munity leaders  had  already  contributed 
$200,000. 

Missouri  goes  after  frauds 
with  plan  for  new  state  agency 

Missouri's  bill  to  fight  carnival  fraud 
by  establishing  and  financing  a 
statewide  bureau  of  investigation  may  be 
legislatively  dead  this  year,  but  state  at- 
torney general  John  D.  Ashcroft  says 
he’ll  be  back  pushing  similar  legislation 
next  year. 

"We  had  information  that  carnival 
operators  considered  Missouri  wide  open 
territory,"  Ashcroft  told  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  "We  wanted  to  get  the 


word  out  that  Missouri  from  now  on  is  go- 
ing to  be  tough.  And  we  want  to  get 
Missourians  aware  of  what  is  happening 
in  some  of  these  games.” 

Ashcroft  told  reporters  the  idea  of  a 
statewide  bureau  to  fight  carnival  fraud 
and  similar  abuses  was  spawned  by  the 
success  of  a similar  setup  in  Kansas. 
Ashcroft  said  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigations gave  his  office  the  tip  that 
resulted  in  three  arrests  at  several 
Missouri  state  fairs  last  summer. 

The  measure  proposed  by  Rep.  John 
W.  Buechner  would  have  outlawed  decep- 
tive and  rigged  games  at  carnivals,  fairs 
and  amusement  parks. 

Attorney  General  Ashcroft  said  the 
proposed  bureau  would  also  assist  local 
and  county  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
conducting  investigations  of  narcotics 
and  stolen  property  fencing  operations. 

CJ  educators  group  seeks 
readers  for  1982  conference 

The  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  has  begun  seeking  participants 
for  its  1982  annual  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  March  23-27  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Working  from  the  t.heme  “Interdisci- 
plinary Contributions  to  Criminal  Jus- 
tice,’’ the  organization  is  soliciting  ab- 
stracts from  persons  wishing  to  present 
papers  at  the  conference.  The  deadline 
for  receipt  of  abstracts  is  September  10, 
1981. 

For  further  information,  or  to  obtain 
an  abstract  format  sheet,  contact:  Robert 
G.  Culbertson,  President,  ACJS,  401  Sch- 
roeder  Hall,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  IL  61761. 


Whafs  on  your  mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  offers 
a variety  of  forums  for  the  views 
of  its  readers.  Whether  Public 
Forum,  letters  to  the  editor,  or 
other  columns,  your  opinions 
carry  weight.  For  information  on 
contributions,  contact  the  editor. 
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IACP  goes  to  bat  for  DEA  again: 

Scrutiny  of  US  narcotics  efforts  continues 


As  speculation  continues  to  swirl  i.i 
Washington  over  the  fate  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  agency  re- 
ceived a political  shot  in  the  arm  from  the 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  even  as  the  Congress  was  voting  on 
whether  to  include  the  military  in  drug 
enforcement  operations. 

[In  a related  matter,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Control  heard  testi- 
mony from  drug  enforcement  officials  re- 
cently about  the  dilapidated  state  of  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  tide  of  narcotics.  Rep. 
Charles  Rangel,  who  heads  a congres- 
sional task  force  on  law  enforcement,  was 
quoted  by  the  Associated  Press  as  telling 
the  committee,  “The  word  is  out  on  the 
streets:  it’s  safe  for  a man  to  deal  in  nar- 
cotics because  even  if  you  get  caught  the 
government  does  not  have  the  resources 
to  put  you  behind  bars.] 

The  IACP,  which  went  to  bat  for  the 
drug  agency  several  years  ago  the  last 
time  rumors  of  its  dismemberment 
floated  through  the  Carter  Administra- 


tion, is  attempting  to  exercise  its  organi- 
zational influence  again,  writing  strongly 
worded  letters  to  members  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  not  to  slice  up  the  DEA. 

Robert  Angrisani,  IACP’s  director  of 
communications,  said:  “We  came  out  in 
support  [two  years  ago]  of  a separate 
agency  for  narcotics  law  enforcement. 
That  position  still  stands.  We  do  not  see 
the  advantage  of  placing  narcotics  law 
enforcement  responsibility  in  either  the 
FBI  or  Customs,  whose  services  are  al- 
ready stretched  thin. 

“We  feel  that  although  we’ve  still  got 
a very  serious  narcotics  problem,  the  way 
to  handle  it  is  with  a single  agnecy  de- 
voted exclusively  to  narcotics  law  en- 
forcement," Angrisani  added. 

The  IACP  official  said  “there  is  sent- 
ment  within  the  new  Administration  to 
completely  dissolve  DEA  and  spread  its 
duties  throughout  other  agencies,  but 
there  is  also  a sentiment  among  the 
advisers  closest  to  the  President  to 
strengthen  DEA. 


Meanwhile,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  been  considering  amending  the  cen- 
tury-old Posse  Comitatus  Act,  which 
generally  forbids  the  military  from  en- 
forcing civilian  criminal  laws. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the 
amended  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  authorize  the  use  of  military  per- 
sonnel for  Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
activities.  The  Senate  version  would  allow 
military  cooperation  on  intelligence 
gathering  in  drug  operations  but  would 
forbid  the  armed  forces  from  being  di- 
rectly involved  in  searches,  seizures  and 
arrests. 

Both  the  Defense  and  the  Justice  De- 
partments are  supporting  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment. 

An  aide  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  House  version  said  the  idea  of  the  bill 
originally  was  to  utilize  information  rou- 
tinely gathered  by  the  military  con- 
cerning drug  smuggling.  The  idea  then 
grew,  the  aide  said,  to  include  the  mili- 
tary as  a part  of  the  buffer  against  the 


flow  of  narcotics.  The  aide  said  the  House 
version  would  apply  to  both  foreign  and 
domestic  drug  smuggling  operations.  The 
House  committee  report  said  use  of  the 
military  "shall  not  occur  in  any  location 
or  circumstance  not  previously  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

A spokesman  for  DEA  confirmed  that 
the  agency,  like  the  Defense  and  Justice 
Departments,  favors  the  Senate  version  of 
the  legislation.  He  added  that  the  agency 
doesn’t  think  the  bill  allowing  military  as- 
sistance shows  "one  way  or  the  other" 
what  the  congressional  sentiment  is  to- 
wards the  continuation  of  the  Federal 
narcotics  agency. 

Chicago’s  No.  2 
killed  off-duty 
in  bar  shooting 


LAPD  budget  woes  mount  as  voters  say  ‘nuts 
to  special  tax  to  increase  police  force  by  20% 


i it  wab 


Voters  in  Los  Angeles  have  turned 
thumbs  down  on  a special  tax  referen- 
dum that  would  have  meant  a 20  percent 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  city's  police 
force. 

In  having  to  choose  between  a special 
levy  that  would  have  meant  adding  to  the 
current  property  taxes  and  the  specter  of 
rising  statistics  in  virtually  every 
category  of  violent  crime,  voters  failed  to 
overcome  their  distaste  for  higher  taxes, 
even  when  weighed  against  their  fears 
about  rising  crime.  The  referendum, 
which  would  have  increased  LA’s  force 
from  7,146  to  8,500  by  mid-1984,  went 
down  to  defeat  by  a margin  of  approx- 
imately 3-to-2  opposed,  according  to  in- 
complete returns. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates 
originally  proposed  the  measure  last  fall 
when  he  was  contemplating  a run  for  the 
office  occupied  by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley. 
Gates  said  that  homicides  have  risen  98 
percent  in  the  last  five  years,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  reported.  He  also  noted  that  rob- 
beries were  up  45  percent  and  rapes  in- 
creased 36  percent  during  the  same 

‘But  I saw  him  first. . 


period. 

Bradley  originally  opposed  the 
measure  but  later  changed  his  mind  after 
a series  of  robbery-killings  that  included 
the  slaying  of  the  niece  of  former 
Connecticut  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

The  passage  of  Proposition  13,  which 
slashed  property  taxes  for  many  in 
California,  has  made  placing  initiatives 
on  the  ballot  in  the  state  even  more 
popular  than  before.  But  in  the  wake  of 
Proposition  13's  success,  it  has  become 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  get  measures 
passed  through  that  route. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
statistics  from  Cal-Tax,  a non-profit 
group,  showing  that  40  of  54  measures  on 
the  ballot  in  California  last  November 
that  would  have  funded  additional  police, 
fire  or  paramedic  services  through  prop- 
erty tax  hikes  were  defeated. 

Whereas  measures  like  Proposition  13 
used  to  need  a simple  majority  to  become 
law,  they  now  require  a two-thirds  ap- 
proval by  the  voters.  The  Cal-Tax 
statistics  show  that  if  the  simple  majori- 
ty rule  had  held  last  November,  41  of  the 


54  would  have  passed. 

Opponents  of  the  police  tax  contended 
that  the  measure  wasn't  necessary  and 
called  for  streamlining  the  department  to 
get  more  men  on  the  street  and  trimming 
what  has  been  called  a top-heavy  depart- 
ment bureaucracy. 

Critics  also  blasted  what  they  called 
the  regressive  nature  of  the  tax.  which 
would  have  been  based  on  the  size  of 
residential  lots  and  commercial  square 
footages.  and  rot  on  property  values. 

The  proposition's  supporters,  which  in- 
cluded the  Los  Angeles  Urban  League, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  had  countered  that  the  additional 
protection  that  would  have  resulted  from 
\the  tax  would  have  been  equally 
distributed. 

Some  groups  played  wait-and-see  with 
the  measure  until  the  last  moment,  either 
trying  to  make  up  their  minds  or  con- 
tending with  competing  forces  on  highly 
emotional  issues.  Both  the  Black  Pan- 
thers and  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Texas  counties  spar  over  jurisdiction 


When  an  officer  arrests  someone  at 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  airport  on  a drunk- 
and -disorderly  charge,  the  most  likely 
place  they  will  take  them  is  to  the  deten- 
tion center.  But  if  they  discover  drugs  on 
the  subject  at  the  detention  center,  who 
gets  the  case  to  prosecute? 

Normally,  and  in  most  airports,  such 
details  are  the  routine  decisions  handled 
by  the  district  attorney’s  officer  of 
whichever  county  is  involved.  Not,  as  it 
turns  out,  at  D-FW.  There  is,  as  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  recently  reported,  a “magic 
area”  that  splits  the  airport  into  sections. 
Part  of  the  airport,  including  the  pas- 
senger terminals,  is  in  Tarrant  County. 
The  other  part  includes  the  airport  run- 
ways, the  service  roads,  aircraft  main- 
tenance and  the  detention  center,  and  is 
in  Dallas  County. 

How  do  the  airports  police  decide 
where  to  go? 

“We  file  some  of  them  [arrests]  in 
Tarrant  County  and  some  of  them  in 


Dallas  County,"  D-FW  police  chief  Tom 
Shehan  told  the  Times  Herald.  “Basically 
we  sort  of  guess.” 

Part  of  the  problem,  according  to  the 
chief,  is  that  neither  the  Tarrant  nor  Dal- 
las County  district  attorney’s  office  wants 
some  of  the  cases. 

“Often  neither  DA’s  office  will  agree 
on  who  has  the  jurisdiction.  They  don’t 
want  a case  with  a hole  in  it."  The  “hole” 
Shehan  referred  to  is  a venue  statute  that 
requires  a man  to  be  tried  in  the  county 
where  the  crime  occurred. 

The  state’s  criminal  code  says  that  if  a 
crime  occurs  on  or  within  400  yards  of 
the  boundary  of  two  or  more  counties, 
then  prosecution  can  occur  within  either 
county  — except  if  the  airport  is  operated 
by  two  municipalities  “both  jointly  sit- 
uated in  two  counties.”  D-FW  is  the  only 
airport  in  Texas  to  which  that  exception 
applies.  How  D-FW  came  to  be  exempted 
is  a lesson  in  how  power  and  influence  is 
exercised  in  the  state. 


When  the  legislation  passed  in  1973, 
just  before  construction  began  on  D-FW, 
the  Tarrant  County  delegation  pushed 
hard  for  the  exemption,  fearing  that  most 
cases  would  be  sent  to  Dallas  County  — 
meaning  less  work  for  Tarrant  prosecu- 
tors. 

Some  officials  are  even  more  worried 
that  the  headlines  will  get  worse  now  that 
future  construction  is  planned  at  the  air- 
port. The  plans,  which  include  industrial 
parks,  are  set  to  be  split  at  the  county 
line. 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  wran- 
gling could  end  if  D-FW  can  convince 
Texas  legislators  to  let  them  decide  where 
a case  should  be  prosecuted  if  it  occurs  in 
the  so-called  "magic  area.”  The  fact  that 
Tarrart  County  District  Attorney  Tim 
Curry,  who  wanted  to  continue  the 
“magic  area"  exemption,  in  1979  no 
longer  opposes  legislation  changing  the 
exemption,  has  the  bill’s  sponsors 
heartened. 


Known  as  a policeman  s 
policeman"  and  he  was  doing  a 
policeman's  job  while  off-duty  in  Chicago 
the  night  he  died.  James  J.  Riordan,  first 
deputy  police  superintendent  in  the 
Windy  City,  was  fatally  shot,  allegedly 
by  a man  in  his  mid-30's,  while  having  an 
after-work  drink  with  friends  at  a posh 
downtown  restaurant  on  June  7. 

Riordan,  57,  was  a 34-year  police 
veteran  who  rose  through  the  ranks,  once 
turning  down  the  mayor's  offer  of  the  top 
spot  in  the  department. 

United  Press  International's  account 
of  the  incident  reported  that  witnesses  at 
a local  restaurant  saw  Riordan  shot  three 
times  at  close  range  by  a man  said  to  have 
been  threatening  a woman  at  the  bar. 

According  to  several  news  accounts, 
when  Riordan  attempted  to  intercede  for 
the  woman  at  the  bar,  her  assailant,  ac- 
companied by  Riordan,  stopped  for  his 


James  Riordan 


coat  on  the  way  out  of  the  restaurant, 
pulled  out  a 9 mm.  pistol  and  shot  the 
veteran  cop. 

Riordan,  the  father  of  four,  including  a 
son  who  is  a Chicago  cop,  was 
pronounced  dead  after  undergoing  90 
minutes  of  emergency  surgery  in  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  what  doctors  described 
as  "irreparable  damage"  to  major 
arteries  caused  by  two  bullet  wounds  in 
the  neck  and  one  in  the  chest. 

Supreintendent  Richard  J.  Brzeczek, 
who  won  the  top  spot  in  the  department 
in  1979  after  Riordan  had  turned  it  down 
for  personal  reasons,  took  charge  of  the 
investigation  into  his  deputy's  slaying. 
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DC’s  Turner:  tough  gun  law  shoots  blanks  Inmates’  advocate  pounds  out  award 


Maurice  Turner,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mayor  Barry's  choice  to  head  the  city’s 
police  department,  stated  on  a local 
television  show  recently  that 
Washington's  stiff  gun  laws  aren't 
preventing  criminals  from  getting  guns, 
and  said  he  believes  citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  register  and  own  handguns  if 
they  wish. 

Quoted  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Turner  conceded  that  the  gun  law  was 
helping  reduce  the  number  of  assaults 
among  relatives  and  friends,  but 
criminals,  he  said.  still  getting  what 
they  need  in  the  way  of  armaments. 

"We  recover  2,800  handguns  a year  in 
this  department  and  less  than  five- tenths 


of  one  percent  are  registered,"  Turner 
said.  "I  don't  see  it  as  being  much  of  a 
deterrent." 

The  City  Council’s  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  Turner's  nomina- 
tion to  the  full  council,  which  was 
scheduled  to  vote  on  the  nomination 
June  16. 

Toot  Your  Own  Horn! 

People  & Places  is  your  place  to 
let  the  law  enforcement  world 
know  what  you're  up  to.  Keep 
LEN  posted  with  news  of  your 
accomplishments. 


It’s  often  tough  sledding  and  not  very 
popular  work,  but  for  Alvin  Bronstein's 
efforts  to  secure  more  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  in  the  U.S.,  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  has 
awarded  him  its  1981  Roscoe  Pound 
Award.  The  annual  award  is  given  by 
NCCD  to  recognize  outstanding  work  in 
prevention,  control  or  treatment  of  crime 
and  delinquency. 

Bronstein,  the  director  of  the  National 
Prison  Project  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  has  led  the  group  in  law- 
suits across  the  country,  attempting  to 
obtain  constitutional  rights  for  prisoners 
and  redress  for  maltreatment  and  in- 
humane conditions.  He  has  offered 


testimony  at  numerous  state  and  Federal 
hearings  and  has  published  voluminous- 
ly on  correctional  reform  and  prisoners' 
rights. 

Grids  to  kids:  charge! 

Filed  under  the  category  of  “it  may 
not  feel  as  good  as  winning  the  Super 
Bowl,  but  it  feels  good  just  the  same": 

The  San  Diego  Union  reports  that  five 
members  of  the  San  Diego  Chargers 
football  team  — Russ  Washington,  Don 
Macek,  Cliff  Thrift,  Linden  King,  Hank 
Bauer  — and  team  equipment  manager 
Sid  Brooks  were  honored  by  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department  for  their  in- 
volvement with  the  department  and  the 
city’s  youth. 

The  Chargers  received  certificates  from 
Police  Chief  William  Kolender  for  the 
time  they  spent  giving  motivational  talks 
at  schools  throughout  San  Diego. 

DEA  agent  honored 

What  better  man  to  be  honored  for 
running  an  undercover  narcotics  opera- 
tion than  a Mr.  Weed?  In  Florida,  the  leg- 
islature recently  lauded  Theodore  Weed, 
an  agent  for  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  as  its  “Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  of  the  Year”  for  doing  the 
undercover  groundwork  in  a three-year 
investigation.  To  date,  the  probe  has  re- 
sulted in  150  indictments  and  the  seizure 
of  1.3  million  pounds  of  marijuana,  ac- 
cording to  the  Miami  Herald. 

Ripped  suspenders 

Just  because  you’re  a cop  in  Milwau- 
kee doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  campaign  for 
higher  office  without  taking  a leave  of 
absence,  according  to  a recent  local  court 
decision. 

Circuit  Judge  Michael  Barron  ruled 
that  the  Fire  and  Police  Commission  had 
acted  arbitrarily  in  the  case  of  Lieut.  Carl 
Hanneman,  who  ran  unsuccessfully  for 
sheriff  last  year. 

Hanneman  had  been  suspended  for  15 
days  by  Chief  Harold  Breier  for  dam- 
paigning  without  taking  a leave  of  ab- 
sence. That  suspension  was  reduced  to 
two  days  by  the  commission. 

Wallace  a winner 

Lamba  Alpha  Epsilon,  the  American 
Criminal  Justice  Association,  has  a new 
president,  Paul  Wallace  of  Chicago,  who 
was  elected  at  the  association’s  recent 
annual  conference.  Also  elected  at  the 
conference  in  Huntsville,  Texas  was  John 
Webb  of  Houston,  to  be  vice  president  of 
the  group  for  another  year. 

Wallace,  an  official  with  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  Police  Department,  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  association 
for  the  last  decade.  He  has  a Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Criminal  Justice  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle. 


MOVING? 

If  you're  planning  a move, 
don’t  leave  LEN  behind. 
Send  your  new  address  to 
the  circulation  department 
at  least  six  weeks  in 
advance  to  insure  uninter- 
rupted delivery. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Once  again.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  has  in- 
advertently an- 
tagonized the  press. 
The  latest  affront  oc- 
curred during  the 
last  week  in  May, 
when  the  Chief 
Justice  invited  only 
three  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
press  corps  into  his  chambers  for  an  off- 
the-record  briefing.  The  three  reporters, 
representing  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  were  briefed  on  the  contents  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger's  prison  reform 
speech,  which  was  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  George 
Washington  University  Law  School. 

In  response  to  the  Chief  Justice's  ex- 
clusionary tactics,  one  Washington 
newspaperman  covering  the  Supreme 
Court  beat  intimated  that  Chief  Justice 
Burger  perhaps  was  "playing  favorites.  " 
Other  reporters  and  columnists,  while 
refraining  from  attacking  the  Chief 
Justice's  action,  silently  expressed  their 
disapproval  by  failing  to  give  the  prison 
reform  speech  the  amount  of  coverage  to 
which  it  was  entitled 

The  address  marked  the  third  time  this 
year  that  Chief  Justice  Burger  expressed 
in  a public  appearance  the  sad  fact  that 
"more  often  than  not.  inmates  go  buck  in- 
to society  worse  for  their  confinement.  " 
Among  the  various  theories  put  forward 
to  sell  the  notion  that  society  must  com- 
mit more  of  its  limited  resources  to  com- 


bating the  crime  problem  was  an  appeal 
to  moral  obligation  based  upon  Christian 
charity. 

Of  particular  significance  to  both 
prisoners  and  correctional  officials  was 
the  Chief  Justice's  observation  that  " the 
time  is  ripe  to  extend  the  fine  work  begun 
in  1972  by  the  National  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections and  we  should  proceed  at  once  to 
create  a national  academy  of  corrections 
to  train  personnel  much  as  the  FBI  has 
trained  state  and  local  police.  " 

Having  researched  the  cost  of  setting 
up  such  a national  academy,  the  Chief 
Justice  noted  that  if  the  academy  was  set 
up  as  an  adjunct  to  the  present  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico,  the  cost  would  not 
be  too  great.  Asserting  that  such  an  in- 
stitution could  be  staffed  with  as  fewasa 
dozen  full-time  employees,  with 
specialists  drawn  from  both  the  state  and 
Federal  systems,  the  Chief  Justice  noted 
that  it  was  indeed  economically  feasible 
In  the  alternative.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
suggested  that  the  Federal  government 
" acquire  the  facilities  of  a small  centrally 
located  college  which  is  closing  its  opera- 
tions. " 

Without  citing  any  authority  in  the  cor- 
rections field,  ('hie f Justice  Burger  put 
forth  the  recommendation  that  correc- 
tions officials  adopt  a policy  of  actively 
training  each  prisoner  in  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  crafts.  Central  to  this  posi- 
tion was  the  idea  that  vocational  training 
in  the  construction,  manufacturing  or 
service  industries  would  be  mandatory. 
Suggesting  that  work  credits  be  used  as 
incentives  to  reduce  the  prisoner's 
sentence,  the  Chief  Justice  advocated. 


Weeding  out  a new  deputy 


Florida  Sheriffs  AssnVFred  Berk 

The  man  with  the  cannabis  is  Florida  Governor  Bob  Graham,  out  for  an  eight-hour 
workday  assigned"  to  the  staff  of  Collier  County  Sheriff  Aubrey  Rogers.  Besides 
helping  haul  $900,000  worth  of  pot,  which  was  later  destroyed,  the  governor  assisted 
in  the  booking  of  an  intoxicated  man,  escorted  a funeral  procession,  investigated  a 
trespassing  complaint  and  toured  South  Florida’s  farming  area  to  view  the  county's 
problem  with  migrant  workers. 

The  stint  as  a deputy  sheriff  was  just  the  latest  in  a series  of  130  such  workingman's 
tours  for  the  Florida  governor,  dating  back  to  1977  when  he  began  his  run  forelection. 


‘[For]  the  third  time  this  year  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  said  that  more  often  than  not,  in- 
mates are  worse  for  their  confinement.’ 


"We  should  help  them  to  learn  their  way 
out  of  prison.  Also  urged  was  a man- 
datory program  to  reduce  illiteracy  and 
teach  all  prisoners  the  basic  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  simple 
arithmetic 

Standing  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Chief 
Justice’s  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
prisoners  to  learn  and  the  noble  goals  ar- 
ticulated in  his  commencement  speech  is 
a decision  of  the  Supreme  ( 'ourt  delivered 
just  two  weeks  before  the  commencement 
address.  That  decision,  which  narrowed 
the  remedies  available  to  prisoners  for 
negligence  of  corrections  officials,  is 
analyzed  below. 

Civil  Rights 

By  a vote  of  8-to-l,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  an  inmate  may  not  utilize 
Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983  to  recover  the  value 
of  property  lost  as  a result  of  the 
negligence  of  corrections  officials  when 
the  officers  were  not  following  facility 
guidelines. 

The  present  case  arose  in  1976  when  an 
inmate  of  the  Nebraska  Penal  and  Correc- 
tional Complex  placed  an  order  by  mail 
for  hobby  materials  valued  at  $23.50.  The 
inmate  had  paid  for  the  hobby  materials 


with  two  drafts  drawn  against  his  inmate 
account  by  the  appropriate  prison  of- 
ficials. While  the  inmate  was  in  segrega- 
tion for  an  unspecified  offense,  the 
package  containing  the  hobby  materials 
arrived.  Since  the  inmate  was  being  kept 
in  the  segregation  area,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sign  for  or  receive  the 
materials. 

Had  the  inmate  not  been  confined  in 
segregation  according  to  the  facility 
rules,  he  would  have  been  the  only  one  en- 
titled to  sign  a receipt  and  take  delivery 
of  the  package.  In  violation  of  the  facility 
rules,  another  inmate  whose  work  assign- 
ment was  in  the  hobby  center  signed  for 
the  package. 

Upon  release  from  the  segregation  unit 
the  rightful  owner-inmate  contacted 
prison  officials  to  determine  the 
whereabouts  of  his  package.  The  officials 
never  located  the  package  of  hobby 
materials  or  determined  what  had  caused 
the  disappearance  of  the  package. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  inmate  com- 
menced the  present  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  against  the  warden 
of  the  Nebraska  Penal  and  Correctional 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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FOR 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORF. 


POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS  18 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10.00 

CS  24 

O&A  on  Drug  Education 

SI  0 00 

Cs  25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10  00 

CS  31 

Every  Day  Spanish  for  Police  Oflicers 

$8  00 

CS-50 

High  School  Equivalency  Oiploma  Examination 

$9  95 

C 1075 

Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

C1924 

Administrative  Investigator 

$12  00 

C 1697 

Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ot  Women's 

Prisons 

$12.00 

Cl  698 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

$12  00 

C 2524 

Bay  Constable 

$1000 

C 90 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 

S8  00 

C 1973 

Border  Patrolman 

$8  00 

cm 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

$10.00 

C-95 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 

$8.00 

C2295 

Building  Guard 

$8  00 

C-2260 

Campus  Securily  Olficer 

S10  00 

C 2261 

Campus  Security  Otlicer  1 

$10.00 

Cl  700 

Campus  Security  Olficer  II 

$10  00 

C 208 

Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

S8.00 

C-1701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

$10.00 

C 2264 

Capital  Police  Olficer 

$8.00 

C 121 

Captain,  Police  Department 

SI  2.00 

C 2423 

Chief  Compliance  Investigator 

$1000 

C 1173 

Chiel  Deputy  Shenlf 

$10.00 

C 2120 

Chief  Institution  Safety  Oflicer 

$10  00 

C 1401 

Chief  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 21 48 

Chiel  of  Police 

$12  00 

C 2502 

Chief  of  Stall 

$12.00 

C 1181 

Chief  Police  Surgeon 

$17.95 

C 1593 

Chief  Probation  Olficer 

$12  00 

C 1182 

Chief  Process  Server 

$10  00 

C 1185 

Chief  Security  Olficer 

$10  00 

C 1591 

Chief  Special  Investigator 

$12  00 

C 1203 

Commissioner  ol  Correction 

$12  00 

Cl  200 

Commissioner  of  Police 

$12  00 

C 2421 

Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 

Cl  767 

Coordinator  ol  Orug  Abuse  Education  Program 

$10  00 

C 165 

Correction  Captain 

$10  00 

C 956a 

Correction  Hospital  Olficer  (Men) 

$8  00' 

C-9560 

Correction  Hospilal  Ollicer  (Women) 

$8  00 

C 166 

Correction  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C 1219 

Correction  Matron 

S8.00 

C 167 

Correction  Officer  (Men) 

S8.00 

C 168 

Correction  Olficer  (Women) 

$8.00 

C-957 

Correction  Olficer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 169 

Correction  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 958a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

$800 

C 958b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Oflicer  (Women) 

$8  00 

C 959 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

$12  00 

C 966 

Court  Olficer 

$8  00 

C 1229 

Criminal  Investigator 

$10.00 

C-969 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 

$800 

C 177 

Customs  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1611 

Customs  Security  Olficer  (Sky  Marshal) 

$8  00 

C 1239 

Deputy  Chiel  Marshal 

$10.00 

C-1245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C 2263 

Deputy  Probation  Oirector 

$10  00 

C-1900 

Deputy  Probation  Director  1 V 

$12  00 

C 204 

Deputy  Sheriff 

$8  00 

C 1763 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

C 1620 

Deputy  United  States  Marshal 

$8  00 

C 1762 

Deputy  Warden 

$10  00 

C 1247 

Detective  Investigator 

$1000 

C 2444 

Director  ol  Security 

$10  00 

C 1877 

Director  ol  Traffic  Control 

$1000 

C 2325 

Director  ol  Youth  Bureau 

$10.00 

C1259 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 

$10.00 

C 1597 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12.00 

C 1260 

Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

$8.00 

C 1261 

Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

$800 

Cl  405 

Drug  Abuse  Technician 

$8.00 

C 1406 

Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

$8.00 

C 2428 

Environmental  Conservation  Officer 

$10  00 

C-251 

Federal  Guard 

$8.00 

C 1612 

Federal  Protective  Oflicer 

$8.00 

C 1285 

Field  Investigator 

$8.00 

0255 

Fingerprint  Technician 

$1000 

C 286 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 281 

Forest  Ranger 

$8  00 

02012 

Game  Warden 

$8  00 

0304 

Guard  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0348 

Head  process  Server 

$1000 

0349 

Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

$10.00 

0353 

Hospital  Security  Officer 

$8  00 

0332 

Housing  Captain 

$12.00 

0338 

Housing  Guard 

$8.00 

0340 

Housing  Lieutenant 

$10.00 

0342 

Housing  Patrolman 

$8.00 

0344 

Housing  Sergeant 

$10.00 

C 361 

Identification  Clerk 

$8.00 

C1986 

Identification  Officer 

$8  00 

02294 

Identification  Specialist 

$8  00 

C 362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

C-364 

Inspector 

$10.00 

0370 

Institution  Safety  Officer 

$8  00 

0376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$1000 

0377 

Investigator 

$8  00 

0378 

Investigator-Inspector 

$8  00 

0406 

Jail  Guard 

$8  00 

01329 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

01331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10.00 

01332 

Jailer-Clerk 

$8  00 

0449 

License  Investigator 

$8.00 

02286 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10  00 

0442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

$10  00 

0486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

0488 

Medical  Officer 

$14  00 

0489 

Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 

$14  00 

0498 

Meter  Maid 

$8  00 

02503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$1000 

01600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$10  00 

01378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$1000 

02245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8.00 

01688 

Park  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0572 

Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$8.00 

01063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

$8.00 

0573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

$8.00 

0575 

Patrolman.  Examinations  All  States 

$8.00 

0576 

Patrolman,  Police  Department 

$8.00 

01922 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

S8.00 

0640 

Police  Adminstrative  Aide 

$10.00 

0594 

Police  Cadet 

$8.00 

0639 

Police  Clerk 

$8.00 

01947 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 

$10.00 

02256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$8  00 

01383 

Police  inspector 

$12  00 

01939 

Police  Officer 

$8  00 

02441 

Police  Otticer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept  (LAPD) 

$10  00 

01755 

Police  Officer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 

$10.00 

01739 

Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Oept  (NYPD) 

$10.00 

C 1741 

Police  Olficer,  Suffok  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

$10.00 

C 595 

Police  Patrolman 

S8  00 

C 596 

Police  Surgeon 

$14  00 

0597 

Police  Trainee 

$8.00 

0598 

Policewoman 

Postal  Inspector  (US^S)” 

$8.00 

0602 

$8.00 

01386 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 

$10.00 

01791 

Principal  Investigator 

$12.00 

01427 

Principal  Probation  Oflicer 

$10  00 

02259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12.00 

0618 

Prison  Guard 

$8  00 

02462 

Private  Investigator 

$10.00 

02577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8.00 

01981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

0980 

Probation  Consultant 

$10.00 

02266 

Probation  Director 

$10.00 

01428 

Probation  Employment  Officer 

$10  00 

0981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8  00 

0619 

Probation  Otlicer 

$8  00 

01429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

"02262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$1000 

02577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

01981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10.00 

0980 

Probation  Consultant 

$10.00 

02266 

Probation  Director 

$1000 

01428 

Probation  Employment  Oflicer 

$1000 

0981 

Probation  Investigator 

$8.00 

0619 

Probation  Olficer 

$8  00 

01429 

Probation  Olficer  Trainee 

$8  00 

02262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10.00 

01828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

$10  00 

01829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

$10.00 

C 620 

Process  Server 

$6.00 

02315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8.00 

.01997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$10.00 

C-2397 

Protection  Agent 

$8  00 

C-665 

Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 

$8  00 

C 1921 

Safety  Coordinator 

$10  00 

C 1459 

Safety  Security  Oflicer 

$8  00 

C-702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1923 

School  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1999 

Security  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1467 

Security  Oflicer  

$8.00 

C 2211 

Security  Police  Oflicer  (USPS) 

$8  00 

C-1810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

02525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C-2529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

$10.00 

C 2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C-2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

$10.00 

02422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

$10.00 

0710 

Senior  Court  Officer 

$12.00 

01665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10.00 

02038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

$10.00 

02520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12.00 

02073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

$10.00 

01987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10.00 

02512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10.00 

02119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Oflicer 

$10  00 

01 010 

Senior  Investigator 

$10  00 

02531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

$12  00 

0793 

Senior  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 

$10  00 

02466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$10.00 

01020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10.00 

01594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

$10.00 

02298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8.00 

01998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

02449 

Senior  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

01589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10  00 

0725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

$10.00 

0732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10  00 

0733 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 

$10.00 

0794 

Sherifl 

$10  00 

01060 

Special  Agent,  FBI 

$10  00 

0748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8.00 

01588 

Special  Investigator 

$8.00 

0749 

Special  Officer 

$8  00 

01692 

State  Policewoman 

$8  00 

0757 

State  Trooper 

$8  00 

01744 

Supenntendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

01703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

01503 

Supervising  Court  Oflicer 

$10  00 

01666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

01667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

02513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

02106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

02143 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$1000 

0782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10.00 

02299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$10.00 

02205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

01766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

$10  00 

01750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

$8  00 

0812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

$8  00 

02407 

Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 

$8  00 

01689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

$8  00 

01522 

Traffic  Technician 

$8  00 

02335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8  00 

02336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$1000 

01887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$1000 

0819 

Transit  Captain 

$12  00 

0820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

0821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10.00 

0823 

Treasury  Enlorcement  Agent 

$10.00 

0852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

$8.00 

01989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

$6.00 

01995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

$8  00 

02541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

0894 

Warden 

$12  00 

0891 

Watchman 

$8  00 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

CPEP-29 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9  95 

CPEP30 

Criminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1 .00  lor  postage  and  handling  on  the  first  book,  and  $.50  for  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order). 
Special  Handling:  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  IEN  Book  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York  City.  NY  10019. 

Name Address 

City State/Zip 

Book(s)  Desired  

(Attach  separate  sheet  with  book  nties  it  additional  selections  are  desired.) 
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Vera-fied  improvements: 


NY  felony  project  boosts  conviction  rates 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

In  a development  that  could  have  ma- 
jor consequences  for  big  city  police 
departments  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice 
has  announced  the  preliminary  results  of 
an  experimental  program  involving  pro- 
cedural changes  in  felony  arrests  in  a 
designated  New  York  City  police 
precinct.  The  project  yielded  an  increase 
in  indictment  rates,  conviction  rates  and 
incarceration  rates. 

The  program,  originally  begun  in  1979, 
has  since  been  expanded  to  two  other 
precincts  in  addition  to  continuing  at  the 
precinct  it  began  with.  Police  department 
officials  are  studying  the  institute’s  find- 
ings to  determine  if  wider  application  of 
the  methods  is  possible. 

Vera  is  a non-profit  organization  whose 
record  in  criminal  justice  research  spans 


A confidential  report  prepared  by  an 
aide  to  San  Francisco  Mayor  Diane 
Feinstein  that  cited  several  instances  of 
unchecked  police  brutality  and  called  for 
a civilian  police  review  board  has  spur- 
red angry  denials  from  the  police  associa- 
tion there  and  a call  by  the  mayor  for  two 
separate  studies  confirming  or  denying 
the  original  complaints. 

A police  department  spokesman  said 
that  in  one  of  the  investigations  called 
for,  one  by  the  chief  of  police,  none  of  the 
specific  allegations  made  in  the  original 
report  have  been  verified. 

The  report,  compiled  by  Catherine  Bar- 
ron. a staff  aide  in  the  mayor's  complaint 
office,  said  the  police  department's  own 
internal  affairs  unit  "simply  cannot  do 
the  job,"  according  to  an  account  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  aide  said  her  report  was  based  on 
calls  and  visits  by  citizens  to  her  com- 
plaint office.  Those  persons,  Barron  said, 
charged  that  the  police  internal  affairs 

Lines  from 
the  front . . 

To  the  editor: 

Reference  is  made  to  the  April  27th 
edition  of  Law  Enforcement  News  and 
the  article  about  Sheriff  James  R.  Metts 
of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  article  under  the  caption  of 
“The  Only  One  of  His  Kind,"  the  Nation- 
al Sheriff’s  Association  is  cited  as  indi- 
cating that  Sheriff  Metts  is  the  only 
sheriff  in  the  nation  who  has  a doctoral 
degree. 

Without  detracting  from  Sheriff  Metts 
or  his  accomplishments,  I am  sure  that 
you  and  your  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  James  C.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  is 
currently  serving  as  the  Sheriff  of  Geauga 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  Chardon, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Todd,  a former  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol,  completed 
his  doctorate  in  criminal  justice  admini- 
stration at  the  University  of  Akron,  and 
serves  on  the  faculty  of  Lakeland  Com- 
munity College,  Mentor,  Ohio.  Sheriff 
Todd  was  also  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  is  serving  as  a member  of  the 
Ohio  Peace  Officer  Training  Council. 

Very  truly  yours, 
REID  W.  CHAVE 
Chief  of  Administration 
Ohio  Peace  Officer  Training  Council  I"- 


two  decades.  The  program  on  felony  ar- 
rest preparation  began  with  approxi- 
mately $500,000  in  block  grants  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA)  in  its  first  year. 
LEAA  sponsored  the  second  year  of  the 
project  to  the  tune  of  approximately 
$300,000. 

The  key  to  the  experiment  is  the 
assignment  of  a detective  to  do  follow-up 
work  for  all  felony  arrests  except  for 
those  made  by  the  Narcotics  Squad  and 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau. 
The  detective  prepares  the  case  fully,  in- 
terviewing the  arresting  officers,  the 
complainant  and  witnesses  before  giving 
a completed  preliminary  report  to  the 
District  Attorney. 

This  is  a marked  change  from  normal 
operating  procedure  in  New  York  and 
many  other  East  Coast  metropolitan 


bureau  had  failed  to  investigate  charges 
of  harassment  and  physical  abuse  by  the 
police. 

Barron  said  a report  of  an  incident 
witnessed  by  her  husband,  in  which  a 
police  officer  reportedly  clubbed  a man 
after  stopping  him  on  the  highway,  had 
still  had  not  been  investigated  after  five 
months. 

The  report  also  catalogued  charges 
that  an  officer  excessively  ticketing 
motorcycles  outside  a cycle  shop  because 
of  the  owner's  unwillingness  to  sell  mer- 
chandise to  the  officer  at  a discount,  as 
well  as  reports  of  physical  abuse  involv- 
ing a man  and  two  officers  on  Christmas 
Eve. 

But  Bob  Barry,  president  of  the  city's 
Police  Officer  Association,  challenged 
Barron's  characterization  of  the  depart- 
ment's internal  afairs  bureau  as  inade- 
quate. 

He  said  the  bureau  does  a "very  credi- 
ble" job  of  investigating  complaints. 
"It's  probably  one  of  the  most  thorough 
investigating  units  that  we  have  in  the 
department,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  we  receive  and  the  sensitivity 
of  them. 


police  departments.  The  report  notes 
that  "the  normal  procedure  by  which  the 
police  present  their  felony  arrest  work- 
product  to  the  court  ends  when  an  Assis- 
tant District  Attorney.  . . in  the  Com- 
plaint Room  receives  a booking  report 
(which  does  no  more  than  present,  often 
in  a single  sentence,  those  facts 
necessary  to  show  that  the  officer  had 
probable  cause  to  make  the  arrest.)” 

The  report  says  this  "lack  of  timely  in- 
vestigation and  preparation  of  felony  ar- 
rests" results  in  witnesses  and  defen- 
dants languishing  for  months,  only  to 
find  the  case  is  not  worth  prosecuting, 
and  in  cases  where  charges  are  either 
dropped  or  pleaded  down  to  misde- 
meanors because  of  inadequate  initial  in- 
formation. 

The  area  chosen  for  the  original  study, 
the  43rd  Precinct  in  the  Bronx,  was  the 


"Discipline  is  being  imposed,"  the 
association  president  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "There's  no  whitewash  go- 
ing on  in  the  department." 

Barry  attacked  the  idea  of  a civilian 
police  review  board,  claiming  it  would 
"politicize"  the  police  process.  He  said 
the  association  had  successfully  fought 
such  legislation  when  it  was  attempted  in 
the  past  and  that  it  would  continue  to  do 
so. 

"Statistics  throughout  the  country 
have  shown  that  so-called  civilians  in- 
vestigating police  misconduct  do  inferior 
jobs  to  police  agencies,"  Barry  claimed. 
"Statistically  again,  the  amount  of  com- 
plaints that  have  been  sustained  against 
police  officers  by  civilians,  as  opposed  to 
their  police  counterparts,  is  inferior  to 
police.  We  feel  that  the  process  is  one  of 
political  motivation  and  that  the  entire 
complaint  process  within  the  department 
will  be  politicized." 

The  mayor's  press  spokesman.  Mel 
Wax,  said  the  mayor  had  called  for  in- 
vestigations by  both  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  police  commission.  He  said  both 
investigations  are  in  progress  and  would 
not  speculate  on  their  completion  date. 


perfect  place  to  begin  the  project,  in  the 
eyes  of  Commissioner  Robert  McGuire; 
its  normal  felony  caseload,  between  four 
and  eight  per  day.  wasn't  extremely  high 
by  department  standards,  nor  was  it  too 
low  to  make  statistical  analysis  impos- 
sible. The  46th  Precinct,  with  a similar 
record  to  the  43rd,  was  used  as  the  "con- 
trol precinct"  in  the  initial  study. 

Results  of  the  first  six  months,  from 
August  1979  through  January  1980, 
where  the  procedure  was  changed  in  the 
43rd  Precinct,  are  impressive:  robbery  ar- 
i • >ts  increased  from  39  percent  to  74  per- 
C'  it;  the  conviction  rate  rose  from  5 1 per- 
ce  it  to  74  percent,  and  the  incarceration 
rate  went  from  30  percent  to  44  percent. 

Initially  six  additional  detectives  were 
assigned  to  the  precinct  to  help  deal  with 
the  additional  work  involved  in  the  new 
procedure.  Three  of  the  detectives  were 
later  reassigned. 

But  Michael  Farrell,  VERA's  technical 
assistant  and  associate  director  for  police 
planning,  said  the  jump  in  arrests  and 
conviction  rates  is  not  simply  the  result 
of  increased  manpower. 

"If  you  had  three  additional  detectives 
in  a squad,  there  may  have  been  a few  ad- 
ditional arrests  every  year,"  Farrell  said, 
"but  the  statistics,  the  basis  of  what  hap- 
pened after  the  arrests  are  made,  would 
not  have  changed  at  all.  Because  the 
same  process  that  these  new  arrests 
would  have  gone  through  is  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  old  ones  did.  and  that  is 
with  minimal  information  to  the  pro- 
secutor." 

While  this  procedure  may  be  new  for 
New  York  and  other  East  Coast  cities,  in 
the  Midwest,  the  West  Coast  and  prac- 
tically every  other  part  of  the  county, 
assigning  a detective  initially  to  most 
cases  is  nothing  new.  Why  the  split? 
Some  theorize  it's  because  departments 
Continued  t..  nngc  12 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

Mon.  - Frl.,  9 - 5,  seven  weeks  commencing 
October  5.  I9RI  For  Information,  call: 
John  Fitzgerald.  (212)  344-2626.  82 
Reaver  Street,  New  York.  NY  10005. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

INVESTIGATIVE  HYPNOSIS  SEMINARS 

By  outstanding  faculty  of  police  behavioral  science  experts 

March  26-29,  1981  — Los  Angeles 
June  18-21,  1981  — Chicago 
July  23-26,  1981  — Los  Angeles 
Sept.  17-20,  1981  - Atlanta 
Nov.  19-22,  1981  — Los  Angeles 
For  investigators,  prosecutors  and  criminal  justice  professionals 

LEARN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICES  AS  APPLIED  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 

Certificate  of  training  awarded 

TUITION  (4-days)  $475 

Accredited  by  California  State  University.  Los  Angeles  for  3 units,  graduate  or  undergraduate 

For  registration  information: 

DR.  MARTIN  REISER*,  DIRECTOR 

Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute.  Inc. 

303  Gretna  Green  Way 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
(213)  476-6024 

•Recipient  American  Express/I  AC  P Police  Science  Award  for  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Investigative  Hypnosis  Program 
(Calit  Slate  Umv  is  responsible  only  tor  providing  academic  instruction  and  appropriate  credit  No  credit  tor  out  ot  slate  seminars ) 
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Where  East  meets  West  in 

An  interview  with  Thomas  Garner,  Commissioner  of  Prisot 


LEN:  Beginning  with  your  staff,  how  many  are  there, 
how  much  of  it  is  white,  how  much  is  Oriental? 
GARNER:  We  have  a total  of  4,672  staff,  and  an 
average  daily  inmate  population  of  close  to  7,000,  That 
is  not  counting  illegal  immigrants  — we  are  looking  at 
some  2,600  of  them,  actual  illegal  immigrants  awaiting 
repatriation  back  to  China. 

I n addition  to  that,  we  have  about  80  who  are  running 
refugee  camps,  but  they  are  outside  of  the  service.  This 
is  because,  when  it  comes  down  to  training,  the  staff  are 
trained  to  look  after  people.  That  is  their  job.  Part  of  the 
job  is  to  make  sure  that  they  don't  leave  the  institution 
where  they  are  kept,  but  nevertheless,  their  main  job  is 
to  look  after  people.  People  are  their  business,  and  peo- 
ple are  my  business.  As  a result,  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  logistics,  if  you  have  to  suddenly,  by  the  thrash 
of  a moment,  look  after  thousands  of  people  who  de- 
scend on  you,  like  these  boat  people,  then  who  better 
than  people  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  people? 

Getting  back  now  to  the  ratio  of  staff,  10  percent  of 
our  staff  are  women,  although  in  truth,  it's  only  about 
three  percent  of  the  prisoners  that  are  women.  But  we 
have  10  percent  who  are  women,  simply  because  I do 
utilize  the  women,  whom  I find  very  good  workers,  to 
work  in  some  of  the  male  institutions  on  specific  jobs. 
For  instance,  I consider  it  right  that  in  male  institutions 
where  the  greater  majority  of  the  visitors  are  the  wives 
of  the  prisoners  and  the  mothers  of  the  prisoners,  that 
there  should  be  women  in  charge  of  the  visiting 
facilities.  We  find  women  can  handle  the  metal-detector 
doorways,  and  various  other  aspects,  such  as  nursing, 
social  work,  this  sort  of  thing. 

LEN:  And  as  far  as  the  racial  composition  is  concerned? 
GARNER:  The  racial  composition  of  the  staff?  Well, 
first  of  all,  since  Hong  Kong  is  very  close  to  the 
mainland,  we  do  have  Chinese  from  many  provinces. 
The  great  majority,  obviously,  are  from  Hong  Kong.  We 
do  have  some  Indians,  some  Pakistanis,  but  very  few. 
By  and  large,  you  could  say  that  98 ‘/i  percent  of  my  staff 
is  Chinese  and  the  balance  is  of  other  nationalities,  but 
still  locally  born.  In  fact,  99.5  percent  are  local  staff,  and 
.5  percent  are  expatriates  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  are,  like  me,  hangovers  from 
20-odd  years  ago.  My  deputy  now  is  Chinese, 

LEN:  You  mention  your  deputy,  but  as  far  as  other  offi- 
cers, are  they  also  a mixture  of  Chinese  and  other  na- 
tionalities? 

GARNER:  Well,  yes,  because  you've  got  to  remember 
that  we  are  a fairly  homogeneous  lot  in  Hong  Kong  and 
all  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  a percent  — I don't  know  whether  it's  10  or  12  or 
something  like  that  — except  for  that  number  who  are 
expatriates,  the  remainder  could  very  well  not  be 


Thomas  Gamer,  now  in  his  second  decade  as  chief 
correctional  administrator  for  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong,  has  had  a career  in  prisons 
and  corrections  work  dating  back  to  1947,  when  he 
started  with  the  colony's  Prisons  Department  after 
a four-year  tour  of  duty  with  the  British  Army. 

Gamer  has  traveled  widely,  lecturing  and  study- 
ing in  the  areas  of  criminology,  penology,  drug  ad- 
diction and  rehabilitation.  He  participated  in  the 
Sixth  United  Nations  Congress  on  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  and  Treatment  of  Offenders,  the  29th  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Dependence  and  a number  of  training  courses  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations  Asia  and  Far  East  In- 
stitute. 

He  has  written  scores  of  papers  which  haved  ap- 
peared, among  other  places,  in  the  United  Nations  ' 
Bulletin  of  Narcotics,  the  British  Journal  of  Addic-  j 
tions  and  Federal  Corrections  (Canada). 

He  received  the  1979  Distinguished  Service  j 
Award  from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Correc-  \ 
tions  and  in  1977  was  awarded  the  Queen's  Silver  I; 
Jubilee  Medal.  That  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Edward  Diamond. 


Chinese,  but  they  are  local  born.  It  could  very  well  have 
been  that  the  father  might  have  been  a prison  officer 
and  so  they  have  followed  in  the  father's  footsteps.  They 
are  all.  obviously.  Cantonese  speaking.  Everybody  has 
got  to  be  Cantonese  speaking. 

LEN:  What  about  the  inmate  population?  Can  you 
break  that  down  as  well? 

GARNER:  Basically  we  only  talk  in  terms  of  twokinds 
of  inmates;  one  would  be  Chinese  and  the  other  would  be 
nationals.  We  don't  go  into  any  particular  nationality, 
just  other  nationalities.  Now,  coming  into  other  na- 
tionalities would  be  Japanese.  Thai,  Filipino,  Indian, 
apart  from  say,  American,  French,  German.  But  right 
now  perhaps,  to  make  it  easier,  one  could  say  that  of  the 
7,000  prisoner  population,  120  are  non-Chinese. 

LEN:  How  extensive  is  the  training  for  the  officers? 
GARNER:  Very,  very  extensive.  I think  probably  we 
have  the  best  training  for  this.  It  starts  off  at  the  basic 
level,  with  a year's  training.  The  first  six  months  is  the 
basic  training  when  anybody  coming  in,  straight  into 
the  service,  out  of  school  or  from  another  job,  goes  into 
the  training.  That  doesn’t  matter  — we  teach  two  levels. 
We  teach  at,  say,  form  3 or  form  4.  or  form  5.  That's  9 
years,  10  years,  11  years  of  education.  In  other  words, 
you’ve  got  a dropout  from  high  school,  I suppose  — not 
necessarily  a dropout  as  you  would  call  it;  they  are  just 


that  goes  on  at  the  Staff  Training  Institute  we  also  have 
ongoing  in-service  training  at  every  institution  because 
we  have  training  officers  in  every  institution.  Every  per- 
son in  the  institution  has  got  to  put  in  two  hours  of  in- 
service  trainings  week.  This  is  important.  You've  got  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.  You've  got  to  be  on  your  toes. 
If  the  officers  have  got  questions  to  ask  — “What’s  going 
on";  "What's  all  this  about";  "Somebody’s  issued  a new 
order?"  — all  that’s  got  to  be  explained.  The  staff  are  the 
backbone  of  the  correctional  service,  so  in  the  first  place, 
you've  got  to  keep  that  backbone  healthy. 

LEN:  The  staff-to-inmate  ratio  appears  to  be  fairly  close 
to  one-to-one.  . . 

GARNER:  Well,  if  you  take  out  the  non-uniformed 
staff,  you  can  call  it  one-to-two. 

LEN:  How  did  that  come  about?  Is  that  something  new, 
or  is  that  a philosophy  that  you've  been  able  to  impress 
on  the  powers  that  be  about  keeping  up  the  numbers? 
GARNER:  When  I first  took  over,  I think  the  ratio  was 
one-to-seven.  I informed  the  government  that  if  we  had 
to  do  a j ob,  we  had  to  ha  ve  the  tools  to  do  the  j ob  a nd  one 
of  those  tools  is  manpower.  Manpower  is  very  impor- 
tant. They  have  been  supportive  and  they  have  backed 
it  up  and  as  a result,  we've  got  the  service  of  today. 
LEN:  Your  philosophy  is  one  of  corrections,  that 
prisoners  can  be  changed,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  an 


‘You  do  get  people  who  decide  it's  not  going  to  work  be- 
cause there's  no  way  they  want  it  to  work . You've  got  to 
recognize  that  there  is  basically  no  helping  them.' 


left  in.  It  could  well  be  due  to  all  sorts  of  things.  But  we 
also  take  them  at  that  level,  which  is  known  as  the  assis- 
tant officer  level,  or  we  take  them  at  the  matriculation 
level,  which  is  university  entrance  level  or  university 
degree,  for  which  they  would  get  additional  influence  at 
the  officer  level.  We  have  a cadetship,  which  an  assis- 
tant officer  can  go  through  and  eventually  become  an  of- 
ficer in  two,  three,  four  years.  That's  all  training. 

When  we  get  down  to  t!heWi  doming  in  at  either  of  those 
levels,  they  will  do  six  months  first  at  the  basic 
course.These  are  known  as  orientation  courses,  and  they 
will  do  two  months  in  the  quick-step  training  institute, 
which  is  just  about  to  be  expanded.  They  will  go  out  and 
do  some  training  for  two  months  and  then  they  will 
come  back  in  again  for  three  more  months.  After  that 
they  will  go  for  a form  of  a passing-out  grade,  in  which 
they  will  formally  pass  out  of  their  basic  training. 

Now  we  don't  go  into.  . . what  we  do  is  teach  them  to 
stand  at  attention,  how  to  march  and  how  to  salute. 
That's  all.  There's  no  other  form  of  training  other  than 
that.  But  they've  got  to  have  good  deportment.  Ifyou're 
going  to  teach  a prisoner  how  to  stand  properly  then 
you've  got  to  stand  properly  yourself,  so  that's 
necessary.  A disciplined  staff  is  a good  staff. 

After  they  finish  the  six  months  at  our  basic  training 
they  will  then  be  posted  out  to  an  institutiton.  They  will 
do  four  months  there  and  then  they  will  come  back  and 
do  two  months  of  advanced  training  to  finish  up  their 
orientation  course. 

Apart  from  that,  we  have  developed  courses  for  people 
at  all  different  levels.  It's  ongoing  all  the  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  have  a two-week  refresher  course  for 
every  member  of  the  staff  every  two  years.  And  they 
have  to  come  back  to  the  staff  training  institute  for  the 
refresher  course. 

It's  alright  to  talk  about  this  training,  but  what  hap- 
pens when  you  take  them  away  from  this  institution? 
Well,  I have  230  men  trained  in  reserve  actually  based  at 
the  training  institute.  I can  then  send  all  those  people 
out  and  bring  people  in  for  retraining  so  it  doesn't  affect 
the  operation.  You  have  people  provided  for  leave;  you 
have  a leave  reserve,  you  have  sick  reserve,  right?  Well, 
we  have  a training  reserve  of  230  men.  That's  the  way 
it's  got  to  be.  Otherwise  you've  got  the  superintendent 
calling  up  and  saying  "I  can't  let  him  go  for  a two-week 
class;  I've  got  nobody  to  replace  him." 

Even  so,  I mean  even  if  we're  that  tight,  if  we've  got  a 
bad  patch  in  recruitment,  the  training  will  still  count; 
the  training  will  not  stop.  In  addition  to  the  training 


institution  can  make  a difference  in  their  lives.  . . 
GARNER:  First  of  all,  I think  it's  extremely  important 
to  remember,  when  we  come  down  to  it,  that  many  of  the 
young  defendants  never  have  the  right  parents.  Many 
never  have  any  parents  at  all,  or  maybe  they  had  the 
wrong  ones.  Anyway,  it's  sort  of  like  talking  about 
somebody  who  hasn't  had  enough  — the  underprivi- 
leged come  to  mind  — but  many  of  them  have  had  too 
much  and  have  gone  the  other  way,  which  is  just  as  bad 
as  not  having  enough.  So  in  many  cases  you  can  say  of 
the  youngster,  particularly  — and  it’s  all  right  talking 
about  the  youngster  of  15, 16, 17  who  goes  wrong,  but  he 
might  start  going  wrong  at  seven,  eight  or  nine.  That's 
where  the  problem  is.  Then  again,  you  do  get  the  malad- 
justed. They're  not  put  right  at  an  early  stage  and 
they've  just  gotten  progressively  worse. 

So,  first  of  all,  when  we  look  down  we  find  that, 
number  one,  some  of  the  youngsters  have  been  done 
wrong  by  their  parents.  Secondly,  maybe  they  had  the 
right  parents,  but  they  got  in  with  the  wrong  crowd. 
This  is  quite  definite  these  days,  and  it’s  quite  true  for 
many  cases.  This  is  exactly  how  it  starts.  Then  the  third 
thing  is,  you  find  that  leisure,  the  time  on  their  hands,  is 
not  utilized  as  well  as  it  could  be.  Maybe  there's  a lack  of 
direction. 

We  take  the  line  that  you  can  go  forward,  knowing  ful- 
ly well  that  many,  many  people  can  be  helped  if  we  have 
the  right  tools  to  do  the  job  — at  the  same  time  recogniz- 
ing that  some  people  see  they  can  be  helped,  because 
ultimately,  deep  inside,  they  want  to  be.  I mean  if 
somebody  is  going  to  say,  "Well,  look,  I don't  care  what 
you  do,  next  time  I get  out,  I’m  going  to  steal,"  then  he's 
going  to  steal.  If  you  get  somebody  who  says  "I  don't 
care  what  you  do  next  time.  I'm  going  to  take  drugs," 
then  he's  going  to  take  drugs.  You  do  get  some  of  these 
people.  You  do  get  people  who  decide  it’s  not  going  to 
work  because  there's  no  way  they  want  it  to  work.  These 
are  the  ones  who  really  get  caught  in  a recidivist  pat- 
tern, where  you've  got  to  recognize  that  there  is  basical- 
ly no  helping  them.  But  they're  only  a small  minority. 
We  know  in  many  cases  that  it's  sheer  bravado.  Y ou  get 
many  who  put  on  an  absolute  show;  you  get  many  who 
put  on  a show  simply  to  attract  attention.  Some  of  them 
are  really  actors;  some  of  them  can  really  act  it  out. 
Some  of  them  act  it  out  but  eventually  it  becomes  the 
real  thing. 

Nevertheless,  I do  feel  that  we  can  get  to  them  and 
help  them.  Maybe  you  can’t  do  all  that  you  want  to  do, 
but  you  can  help,  you  can  do  something. 
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LEN:  Can  you  talk  about  the  success  that  you  have  had 
in  dealing  with  first-time  offenders? 

GARNER:  The  one  thing  that's  different  about  the 
prison  service  from  the  military  is  the  fact  that  you  can- 
not merely  talk  about  the  successes.  You  cannot  hold 
them  up  and  say  "See,  Johnny  was  a terror  for  such  a 
long  time  and  now  he's  a success,"  because  Johnny's 
answer  will  be  that  he  will  not  be  a success  for  very  long. 
Therefore  the  successes  that  we  have  have  got  to  be  kept 
very  quiet.  In  other  words,  we've  become  a silent  ser- 
vice. The  only  thing  you  ever  get  to  know  about  the 
prison  service  is  when  something  goes  wrong  or  when  a 
prisoner  comes  out  who  is  a dissatisfied  customer. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  is  that  we've  got  to  have  an 
awful  lot  of  dissatisfied  customers,  because  the  more  we 
start  having  too  many  satisfied  customers  that's  the 
time  the  prison  service  is  becoming  a home  or  a hotel,  in 
my  book.  So  the  community  should  react  by  saying, 
"Fine,  he  got  what  he  deserved,  if  that's  the  way  he  feels 
about  it." 

So  you've  got  to  have  your  satisfied  customers,  and 
you've  also  got  to  have  the  person  who's  learned 
something  by  it,  who's  been  helped  by  it,  and  who’s 
finally  settled  and  who's  gone  straight.  We  have  four 
different  kinds  of  programs.  Although  we're  called  the 
Prisons  Department,  I'm  trying  to  get  the  name 
changed.  It  may  well  be  that  we  might  end  up  with  the 
name  of  Department  of  Prisons  and  Corrections,  simply 
because,  in  a way,  I think  the  community  expects  the 
prison  to  be  a prison  and  it  doesn't  want  to  dress  it  up 
with  another  name  that  makes  it  sound  like  it's 
something  else.  And  I can  understand  that.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  the  word  prison.  The  prison  is  ac- 
tually a community  inside  a fence  or  inside  four  walls. 
Everybody  knows  that  you're  going  there  because 
you  've  done  something  wrong,  j ust  as  everybody  knows 
that  if  you're  going  into  a psychiatric  hospital  it's 
because  of  a psychiatric  problem. 

Anyway,  if  you  take  prisons,  and,  as  we  have  since 
1970,  commenced  to  give  each  prisoner  that  comes  in  to 
our  system  a permanent  number,  as  a result  of  that 
we're  able  to  check  when  they  come  in  and  subsequent- 
ly, once,  twice,  three,  four  times.  We  have  never  done 
anything  with  this  information  until  recently  because 
we  didn't  have  enough  raw  data.  But  now,  having  gone 
10  years  or  so,  the  data  are  now  becoming  useful.  Our 
first  look  at  it  a few  months  ago  revealed  that  by  taking 
those  in  1977,  those  who  were  discharged  from  the 


and  then  we  put  them  into  an  intermediate  grade  - 
that's  the  training  center  system.  Then  we  come  to  the 
detention  system,  which  is  also  for  youngsters  between 
the  age  of  1 4 and  20,  and  it  runs  on  the  same  principle  of 
an  indeterminate  sentence.  At  that  age  group,  the 
minimum  is  one  month,  to  a maximum  of  six  months. 
Again  1 have  the  ability  of  discharge,  which  I also  invest 
in  a board. 

But  in  this  particular  case,  no  men  of  that  age  group 
are  to  be  sent  to  a detention  center  unless  the  court  has 
my  authority  to  do  so.  The  court  cannot  overrule  my 
authority.  This  is  because  these  are  very  highly 
disciplined,  demanding  institutions,  where  second-best 
will  never  do.  So  we  have  to  make  sure  that  every  boy 
who  is  ever  admitted  is  fully  physically  fit,  100  percent, 
and  is  of  average  intelligence.  That  is  very  important, 
because  if  he  is  not  of  average  intelligence  or  above,  then 
he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  job.  These 
are  institutions  that  since  1972  have  dealt  with  more 
than  4,000  boys.  So  it's  been  a very  major  piece  of 
reform. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  one-year  after-care  period,  which 
is  compulsory  coming  out  — the  average  length  of  stay 
in  one  of  these  places  is  four  months  — we  have  a 96  per- 
cent success  rate.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  there's  a 76 
percent  success  rate.  Now  I'm  talking  about  clear  suc- 
cess, which  is  measured  by  the  lack  of  any  criminal 
records. 

We  have  an  extension  to  those  particular  systems, 
and  I think  we  re  the  only  or^ ^ ^ world  who've  got 
this.  It's  an  experiment  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25, 
what  we  call  young  adults.  Those  who  have  gone  to  the 
detention  center  have  mainly  committed  an  act  of 
violence,  and  where  you  have  a young  adult  offender 


him?  In  most  cases  what  they’re  going  to  do  is  send  him 
to  prison,  but  I don't  believe  in  sending  addicts  to 
prison.  A prison  is  not  a place  for  the  treatment  of  the 
addict.  So  we  experimented  for  some  10  years,  and  I was 
very  much  involved  in  that,  and  in  1969  they  introduced 
the  drug  addiction  treatment  center  ordinance.  These 
were  specialized  institutions  with  highly  trained  staff 
for  the  treatment  of  the  addict,  run  by  the  prison  ser- 
vice. Every  staff  member  in  there  belongs  to  the  prison 
service  but  they  don't  wear  prison  uniforms.  They  go  in 
there  — again  it's  an  indeterminate  period  — and  they're 
sent  to  a drug  addiction  treatment  center.  First  they  've 
got  to  be  remanded  to  find  out  if  they  are  addicts.  Then  if 
we  agree  to  accept  them  — and  we  accept  something  like 
78  percent  of  all  the  cases  — then  they  go  in  on  an  in- 
determinate period  of  12  months  after-care.  In  all  these 
cases  of  after-care  it  is  the  prison  service  that  does  the 
after-care,  not  another  agency,  so  that  we  are  totally 
responsible  for  the  whole  program. 

We  have  treated  many  thousands  and  we  know  very 
well  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  have  something 
like  62  or  63  percent  still  drug-free.  We  also  know  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years  we  have  42  percent  still  drug-free. 
We  also  know  that  12  percent  of  those  who  have  gone 
back  to  prison  have  not  been  addicted  to  drugs.  So  stay- 
ing drug-free  is  the  only  criteria  for  the  success  of  the 
drug  program.  We  have  at  the  end  of  the  three-year 
period  something  like  a 55  percent  success  rate. 

LEN:  How  do  you  reconcile  the  government  mandate 
for  prisoners  to  have  basic  rights  with  the  need  to  main- 
tain an  atmosphere  of  strict  supervision? 

GARNER:  1 1 all  depends  on  what  you  are  talking  about 
when  you  talk  about  basic  human  rights.  You  see,  many 
rights  which  people  talk  about  are  basically  civil  rights. 


‘Nobody  goes  into  the  detention  center  if  they  have  pre- 
vious institutional  experience.  We  just  don’t  accept  them; 
they  know  too  much  about  the  ropes.’ 


prison  across  the  board,  recidivists  as  well  as  the  first  of- 
fenders, we  know  very  well  that  47  percent  have  not 
been  readmitted  after  three  years. 

We  run  prisons,  but  we  also  have  an  ordinance  known 
as  the  training  center  ordinance,  which  deals  with  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20.  Whenever  they 
come  into  a training  center,  it's  an  indeterminate 
sentence  which  is  passed  by  the  courts.  I know  that 
maybe  in  this  part  of  the  world  indeterminate  sentences 
are  not  right,  but  in  this  type  of  setting  I favor  them 
very,  very  much.  It  all  depends  on  who  you  give  the  ap- 
peal right  to.  In  Hong  Kong  it's  given  to  me  and  I'm  the 
one  who's  responsible  for  their  date  of  discharge.  The  in- 
determinate sentence  is  between  six  months  and  a max- 
imum of  three  years.  I delegate  that  authority  to  a 
discharge  board  that  is  chaired  by  one  of  my  senior  staff. 
The  average  stay  at  one  of  the  training  centers  is  about 
22  months.  Everyone  is  positioned,  under  the  law,  to 
after-care,  for  which  I have  after-care  staff  and  for  which 
we  are  fully  responsible  — so  we  have  accountability  in 
our  service.  If  by  following  him  up  for  that  three-year 
period,  we  know  very  well  that  by  the  end  of  three  years 
we  have  a 53  percent  success  rate,  which  is  not  bad  at  all. 
Some  of  them  are  in  for  the  first  time,  but  some  have 
been  through  juvenile  homes,  remand  homes,  that  sort 
of  thing. 

LEN:’ Is  the  training  center  analogous  to  the  British 
borstal  system? 

GARNER:  Yes.  It  was,  in  fact,  copied  from  there,  in 
terms  of  the  legislation.  But  the  institutions  themselves 
are  totally  different,  because  as  you  know,  the  British 
borstal  system  runs  on  a public  school-type  system. 
Ours  do  not;  every  boy  is  treated  the  same.  Nobody  has 
any  privileges  over  and  above  everybody  else.  We  have  a 
grading  system,  we  don't  have  a house  system.  We  put 
them  through  grade  1,  what  we  call  sort  of  beginners. 


who  is  facing  a charge,  maybe  it's  his  first  time.  (Nobody 
goes  into  the  detention  center  if  they  have  previous  in- 
stitutional experience.  We  just  don't  accept  them;  they 
know  too  much  about  the  ropes.)  With  the  young  adults 
over  21  and  under  25.  the  time  period  is  different;  we 
have  a minimum  of  three  months  and  a maximum, 
maybe,  of  12  months.  Again,  I have  the  authority  of 
discharge,  which  I delegate  to  a board  of  review.  We've 
only  just  been  going  three  years  on  this,  but  we  also 
know  that  at  the  end  of  the  12-month  period,  we  have  a 
96  percent  success.  We  also  know  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  in  which  we’ve  got  one  discharged,  we've  got  a 
100  percent  rate  (laughs.) 

In  these  institutions,  these  extension  centers,  if 
you're  going  to  make  sure  that  they  doeverything  right, 
then  it  also  means  that  you  better  have  a very  high  staff 
ratio.  Many  prisons  have  not  worked,  many  correctional 
institutions  have  not  worked  simply  because  there's  not 
enough  staff.  This  is  the  problem.  They  need  the  super- 
vision and  the  staff  need  the  support.  This  was  a pro- 
blem very  true  of  Hong  Kong  ten  years  ago,  but  not  true 
of  Hong  Kong  today. 

There's  one  more  consideration,  and  that  s the  alter- 
native for  the  drug  addicts.  All  over  the  world  the  courts 
have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
addict.  He’s  a guy  that  comes  in  front  of  the  judge  for 
possession  of  a minor  quantity  of  drugs  — yes.  heroin,  — 
for  his  own  consumption.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 


I mean  if  you’re  sick,  it's  a human  right  to  be  treated,  it's 
not  a civil  right.  All  those  are  provided,  built  into  the 
law.  Where  they  are  built  into  the  law,  the  law  says 
"They  will  have.  . . ."  Now  the  law  says  in  Hong  Kong 
that  every  prisoner  will  have  one  hour  of  exercise  every 
day;  that's  a basic  right.  And  if  he  doesn't  have  it  then 
the  staff  have  broken  the  law.  So  this  is  totally  our  pro- 
blem as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  If  the  law  is  laid  down  or 
prescribed,  then  the  government  has  got  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  out  the  law.  because  the  govern- 
ment cannot  flaunt  their  own  law.  I think  this  is 
terribly  important,  and  perhaps  not  enough  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  sort  of  thing  in  some  countries. 
The  law  prescribes  in  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  that 
every  prisoner  will  be  provided  with  a bed.  One  would 
take  that  automatically.  But  is  it,  you  know?  If  the  law 
says  he's  got  to  have  a bed.  then  he's  got  to  have  a bed. 
that  means  he  can't  have  a mattress  on  the  floor.  He  has 
to  have  a bed.  If  the  law  prescribes  he  has  to  have  suffi- 
cient bedding  and  so  forth,  conducive  to  health  and  so 
forth,  then  it  has  to  be.  Now  in  Hong  Kong,  for  instance, 
the  law  prescribes  that  for  any  prisoner  who  is  in  a cell, 
the  cell  must  be  fitted  with  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  staff  immediately.  So  it  means  that  every  cell 
has  got  to  have  a caller  - and  we  do.  The  prisoner  inside 
the  cell  can  press  a bell,  and  the  light  will  go  on  the  top  of 
his  cell,  and  that's  an  indicator  that  something  is  up  so 
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1 There  are  many  things  that  are  given  to  prisoners  which  prisoners  tend  to  think  are 
rights,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  privileges . Remission  for  good  conduct  is  definitely  a 
privilege . If  they  want  to  get  out  earlier. . .they  have  to  have  good  industry  and  conduct .’ 


Continued  from  Page  9 

they  can  go  in  there  and  bring  him  out.  All  these  things 
are  rights  which  are  built  in  by  law.  The  basic  rights, 
really,  you  will  find  particularly  in  the  standard 
minimum  rules  of  the  United  Nations,  which  we  adhere 
to.  You  will  find  that  these  are  built  in. 

When  you  talk  about  other  rights,  such  as  letters, 
receiving  them,  these  are  not  actual  rights  in  and  of 
themselves;  they  are  privileges.  They've  got  to  be  used 
right.  You've  got  to  provide  the  staff  with  the 
wherewithal  to  enforce  them.  These  are  the  things  which 
I think  have  got  to  be  earned,  particularly  if  they  want 
additional  ones.  You  can  lay  down  that  they  can,  say, 
write  a letter  every  two  weeks,  whatever  it  might  be,  but 
if  they  want  additional  ones  they  need  to  be  earned.  You 
can't  just  decide  that  everything  that  you  want  has  got 
to  be  a right,  because  if  everything  that  you  want  has 
got  to  be  a right,  what  about  the  person  outside?  Does  he 
write  a letter  every  two  weeks?  What  if  he  doesn't  have 
the  money  for  the  stamp?  When  you're  inside,  the 
government  provides  you  with  the  money  for  the  stamp, 
so  it  becomes  a right.  Yet  it's  not  a right  to  the  person 
oulside.  We've  got  to  have  equilibrium  here,  so  as  not  to 
confuse  ourselves. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  given  to  prisoners 
which  prisoners  tend  to  think  are  rights,  but  which  are, 
in  fact,  privileges.  Remission  for  good  conduct  is 
definitely  a privilege.  The  court  decides  a man  is  going 
to  go  to  prison  for  10  years;  that  is  the  sentence  and. 
again,  it's  looked  at  in  the  wrong  way  by  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  public,  and  very  often  by  the  prisoner 
himself.  Basically  what  it  comes  down  to  them  thinking 
is  that  "Oh,  automatically  it's  down  to  two  years."  But 
it  doesn't  mean  two  years;  it  means  ten  years.  That's  the 
sentence  and  it  should  be  brought  home  time  and  time 
again  that  that  is  what  they've  got.  So  therefore,  if  they 
want  to  get  out  earlier,  even  if  it's  for  only,  as  we  have  up 
at  the  compound,  one-third  remission,  they  then  have  to 
have  good  industry  and  good  conduct. 

Say.  for  instance,  a prisoner  is  serving,  for  argument's 
sake,  a six-year  sentence.  The  law  in  Hong  Kong  states 
thul  if  you  are  of  good  industry  and  good  conduct  you  • 
will  have  one-third  remission,  it's  only  going  to  be  four 
years.  Now  he.  while  he's  in  prison,  commits  a criminal 
offense,  maybe  attacking  a staff  or  attacking  another 
prisoner.  For  this  he  's  going  to  be  charged  by  the  police, 
and  there's  going  to  be  a court  action.  So  he  goes  to 
court,  and  the  court  awards  him  a 6-month  sentence,  a 
9-month,  a 1 2-month  sentence,  in  addition  to  his  present 
sentence.  Some  people  will  say,  "Ha-ha,  you  cannot 
charge  him  under  the  prison  rules  for  the  same  offense. 


because  if  you  do,  then  you  charge  him  twice  for  the 
same  offense.”  In  other\vords,  if  you  charge  him  under 
the  prison  rules  in  order  to  take  some  of  the  remissfcn 
away  from  him,  then  he's  being  charged  twice  for  the 
same  offense.  I say  “utter  rubbish,”  and  I take  issue 
with  those  who  say  so.  How  could  you  possibly  allow 
him  to  have  full  remission  on  his  first  charge  for  good 
conduct  if  he's  already  got  six  months  or  nine  months 
extra  for  assaulting  another  prisoner? 

So  we  go  forward  and  charge  him  under  the  prison 
rules  for  not  behaving  himself  under  the  first  sentence, 
and  take  away  part  of  his  remission  — and  I can  take  up 
to  six  months  away.  The  six  months  remission  is 
equivalent  to  a nine-month  sentence,  and  that  will  be 
added  to  what  he's  already  got  in  the  court.  I consider 
this  vital.  It's  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  prisoners 
generally,  the  good  conduct  of  the  institution,  the 
discipline  within  the  institution,  the  backup  for  the  staff 
and  to  show  that  we  mean  business. 

LEN:  What  do  you  think  about  capital  punishment  as  a 
deterrent? 

GARNER:  First  of  all,  let  me  say  this.  Being  a head  of  a 
prison  service,  when  capital  punishment  is  in  vogue  we 
are  the  ones  who  have  got  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  sentencing.  When  capital  punishment  is  not  in 
vogue,  we  are  the  ones  who  do  not  carry  it  out.  But  at  the 
same  time  it's  very  difficult  for  a person  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  carrying  it  out  to  become  in- 
volved in  discussions  on  capital  punishment,  because  he 
might  well  lose  the  support  of  the  community  if  his 
views  conflict  with  the  community.  So  sometimes  it's 
prudent  not  to  disclose  exactly  what  your  feelings  are, 
and  in  fact  I have  avoided  doing  so  in  Hong  Kong  for  a 
long  tjme.  People  ask  me  what  I personally  think  about 
capital  punishment,  and  I never  say.  And  I 'm  not  going 
to  say  now. 

But  for  the  sake  of  discussion  I will  put  some  points  to 
you.  The  first  point  is.  and  I will  be  frank  about  this,  in  a 
way  it  doesn't  really  matter  to  me  whether  capital 
punishment  is  in  vogue  or  not.  because  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  what  will  replace  capital  punishment  if  it's 
abolished.  I n other  words,  before  you  get  into  the  discus- 
sion, you  can't  just  abolish  capital  punishment;  you've 
got  to  put  something  in  its  place.  So.  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  could  you  tell  me  what  you  think  ought  to  be 
put  in  place  of  capital  punishment?  Life  imprisonment 
for  natural  life?  Or  lifq  imprisonment  for  a fixed 
sentence? 

LEN:  For  the  sake  of  argument,  say  natural  life. 
GARNER:  Then  what  you're  saying  is  that  you  do  not 


want  capital  punishment  because  you  don't  want  to  get 
involved  in  such  a difficult  thing;  you  want  to  stay  away 
from  any  decision-making  on  that.  But  you're  quite 
prepared  to  put  the  person  away  for  life,  because  what 
you’re  also  saying  is  that  you  want  to  be  protected  as 
well.  Well,  I'm  saying  you  want  your  bread  and  butter 
on  both  sides,  because  what  you're  also  saying  is  that 
you  don’t  give  a damn  about  the  prison  officer  who's  got 
to  look  after  them.  Nor  do  you  give  a damn  about  the 
other  prisoners  that  are  in  the  prison,  because  you  have 
implied  that  the  prison  officer  and  the  prisoner  are  going 
to  be  outside  the  protection  of  the  law.  If  a man  is  serv- 
ing life,  actually  life  imprisonment,  then  he  can  get  no 
other  sentence.  So  if  he  kills  a staffer,  or  if  he  kills  other 
prisoners,  he  can  never  be  punished.  I don't  think  that 
anybody's  got  that  right. 

LEN:  Does  capital  punishment  serve  as  a deterrent? 
GARNER:  Well,  it's  very  difficult  to  answer  that 
because  what  statistic  indicates  that  murders,  for  in- 
stance, were  not  committed  in  a certain  country  because 
capital  punishment  was  in  vogue?  Unless  you  have  all 
the  factors  which  you  can  put  together,  you  can't  say. 
All  they  did  is  compare  one  year  to  another,  but  that’s 
still  estimates  and  guesswork.  When  capital  punish- 
ment is  in,  how  many  murders  are  in  fact  committed? 
Nobody  knows.  There's  another  way  of  doing  this  which 
I think  the  world  has  not  done.  The  biggest  concentra- 
tion of  violent  criminal  elements  is  found  in  a prison. 
Has  anybody  done  an  exercise  as  to  whether  there  are 
more  arrests  for  violence  in  a prison  when  capital 
punishment  is  in  vogue?  Surely  the  prison  community 
would  be  the  best  one  to  measure.  Maybe  you’ve  got  a 
thousand  prisoners  living  together.  JMow  I m not  talking 
about  actual  murders,  I'm  talking  about  violence. 
Sometimes  the  violence  just  leads  up  to  a murder. 
Murder  is  not  intended,  but  it  happens,  and  it  happens 
maybe  in  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  man  decides 
to  kill  somebody  else.  But  has  there  been  more  violence 
since  capital  punishment  stopped  or  is  there  less?  I 
leave  it  to  you.  because  I think  it's  very  worth  the  while 
looking  at. 

To  go  back  to  t he  protection  of  the  prison  officer,  the 
second  thing  is  that  it's  vitally  important  that  he  has  to 
be  protected.  I m in  charge  of  all  the  prisons;  I 'm  respon- 
sible for  my  staff.  So  anybody  who's  going  to  try  and  im- 
pose on  the  prison  service  the  responsibility  for  looking 
after  the  prisoner  for  his  natural  life,  and  put  the  staff 
outside  the  protection  of  the  law,  is  going  to  have  an 
argument  from  me.  Whether  or  not  I believe  in  capital 
punishment  or  not  is  another  thing.  I want  protection 
for  my  staff.  That's  number  one. 


Keeping  in  step  with  New  York’s  Finest 


New  York  Daily  News  phoioiWiiliam  LaForce 

New  York  City  police  officers  aren't  always  caught  in  such  unprepossessing  poses, 
but  recent  weeks  have  seen  a spate  or  good  weather  and  the  Big  Apple  has  been  known  1 
to  have  at  least  its  fair  share  of  celebrations.  Who  can  blame  Officer  Allan  Delacocha 
for  getting  caught  up  in  the  festivities  at  the  23rd  annual  Puerto  Rican  Day  Parade? 


New  York  Dally  News  photo/Pat  Carroll 

And  Officer  Joseph  Feyjoo  is  all  smiles  and  kick  as  he  crosses  the  finish  line  in  a 
special  50-yard  dash  for  members  of  the  24th  Precinct  and  neighborhood  youngsters. 
The  race  was  part  of  day-long  activities  called  "Operation  Friend"  and  pitted  120 
youngsters  from  the  precinct’s  10  elementary  schools  in  a series  of  events. 
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We  read  and  review. . . 


‘The  Price. . is  right  on  the  bottom  line 


The  Price  of  Punishment:  Public  Spend- 
ing for  Corrections  in  New  York.  By 
Douglas  McDonald.  Boulder,  Colorado: 
Westview  Press.  1980. 

The  prisons  in  our  society  have  become 
one  of  the  sore  spots  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  with  the  public  showing 
increasing  concern  over  prison  riots, 
overcrowding  and  high  costs,  to  name 
but  a few  of  the  current  concerns. 
Douglas  McDonald  has  written  an  ex- 


cellent book  that  examines  in  depth  the 
fiscal  policy  of  prisons.  Although  he  ex- 
amines only  the  New  York  system,  his 
work  provides  a model  for  all  who  wish  to 
investigate  and  communicate  informa- 
tion in  this  area.  While  the  cost  of  our  in- 
carceration facilities  is  not  their  only 
problem,  we  see  that  it  clearly  is  crucial  in 
guiding  policy  and  solving  many  of  the 
problems  of  detention  facilities. 

McDonald  addresses  the  issue  of  cost. 


moving  from  a broad  perspective  to 
specific  analysis.  The  opening  chapter 
examines  the  prison  system’s  cost  with 
respect  to  other  criminal  justice  expen- 
ditures. This  section  also  sets  the  pace  of 
the  book  by  providing  analyses  with 
respect  to  municipal,  county  and  state 
governments. 

The  author  uses  the  remainder  of  the 
book  to  clearly  and  methodically  discuss 
the  entire  New  York  State  correctional 


system.  This  examination  includes 
detailed  fiscal  data  concerning  the  state 
prison  system,  parole,  probation  and 
local  incarceration  facilities.  McDonald 
synthesizes  this  massive  amount  of  data 
admirably,  making  excellent  use  of 
graphs,  tables  and  charts,  and  supple- 
menting these  with  an  articulate  text 
description. 

Moving  beyond  simple  description  to 
show  the  relationship  between  fiscal 
policy  and  correctional  policy,  McDonald 


No  rush  job,  new  ‘issues’  approach  to  corrections  portion  of  expenditures  are  allocated  for 

. _ . • _a  ■ ■■_•  , ,i  m.  ■ education  or  rehabilitation.  The  bulk  of 

is  refreshing,  provocative  addition  to  the  literature  correctional  money  he  states  g0es 

^ 7 r toward  security,  particularly  salaries  for 


Corrections:  An  Issues  Approach.  M.D. 
Schwartz,  T.  R.  Clear,  & L.  F.  Travis  IV. 
Cincinnati,  OH:  Anderson  Publishing 

Company,  1980,  307  pps. 

Schwartz  et  al.  have  served  up  a re- 
freshing addition  to  the  literature.  Unlike 
many  hastily-edited  anthologies  that  pro- 
vide a more  superficial  and  simplistic  fo- 
cus on  a given  subject  area,  this  volume 
offers  a provocative  collection  of  original 
papers  and  reprinted  articles.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  there  is  no  room  for  debate  re- 
garding which  articles  were  included  and 
which  ones  were  left  out.  However,  in 
view  of  the  authors-editors  primary  ob- 
jective of  presenting  “arguments  and 
counterarguments”  relating  to  signifi- 
cant contemporary  correctional  issues, 
their  efforts  indicate  a thoughtful  and 
commendable  finished  work. 

Current  correctional  policy  seems  to 


be  the  result  of  a constantly  changing 
patchwork  of  often  uninformed  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  correctional  solutions. 
The  bright  spots  of  specific  correctional 
programming  are  often  overshadowed  by 
the  ambiguity  and  chaos  surrounding 
broader  issues  and  goals.  Does  rehabilita- 
tion work?  Should  offenders  be  pun- 
ished? Should  we  do  away  with  parole? 
What  about  victim  restitution?  A quote 
by  Henry  Madsley  which  Schwartz  and 
his  colleagues  include  at  the  beginning  of 
their  book  seems  to  state  the  current  cor- 
rectional state-of-affairs  quite  well:  “Re- 
form, sir?  Reform?  Don’t  talk  to  me  of 
reform.  Things  are  bad  enough  as  they 
are.” 

Through  their  article  selection  and  in- 
teresting organizational  format,  the 
editors  avoid  many  of  the  more  cosmetic 
.issues  in  corrections  today.  Then,  pre- 


Deadly  force  film  raps  LA  cops 
for  civilian  killings  in  late  1970’s 


"Deadly  Force."  Produced  and  directed 
by  Richard  Cohen.  Distributed  by  Hound 
Dog  Films,  Box  22251,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94122. 

Deadly  force,  the  subject  of  much 
public  debate  in  recent  months,  is  also 
the  title  of  an  hour-long  documentary  on 

LEN  Goes  to  the  Movies 

the  subject  that  focuses  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  of  the  late 
1970's. 

Originally  shown  as  part  of  Public 
Broadcasting’s  “Non-Fiction  Television” 
series  last  year,  “Deadly  Force”  was 
obviously  produced  on  a shoestring  bud- 
get. The  film  has  a roughhewn  edge  to 
much  of  it;  portions  of  the  soundtrack 
are  barely  audible  and  snippets  of  the 
film  look  like  they  were  stuck  together 
with  masking  tape.  Still,  the  documen- 
tary is  important,  and  not  necessarily  in 
the  way  the  film's  prodducer/director/ 
editor.  Richard  Cohen,  had  in  mind. 

Antagonism  between  the  filmmakers 
and  the  LAPD  is  evident  almost  from  the 
start.  When  the  camera  follows  officers 
standing  guard  at  a protest  against 
police  brutality,  the  thinly-disguised  con- 
tempt the  cops  have  for  the  filmmakers' 
inquiry  into  brutality  and  deadly  force  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  ignore.  At  other 
points  in  the  film,  both  the  lawyer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Protective  League 
and  the  city's  district  attorney  become 


senting  both  sides  of  a number  of  signifi- 
cant correctional  issues,  they  go  on  to 
suggest  that  while  their  may  be  workable 
solutions,  there  are  no  easy  ones. 

Several  nice  touches  to  this  book  that 
should  make  it  more  appealing  and 
thought  provoking  include  parts  two 
through  five,  which  are  begun  by  a brief 
“Issues  in  Perspective”  section  that  in- 
cludes an  historical  point-counterpoint 
format.  In  part  two,  for  instance,  "Cor- 
rectional Institutions,"  an  excerpt  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw  written  in  1922  is 
presented  side  by  side  with  an  excerpt 
Continued  on  Page  13 


personnel.  For  example,  in  the  New  York 
City  jail  system,  the  cost  of  food  per 
prisoner  per  day  was  $1.42,  and  this  in- 
cluded the  23  percent  of  the  meals  that  go 
to  departmental  employees.  On  the  other 
hand,  security  costs  $8,923  per  prisoner 
annually,  or  about  $25  per  day. 

For  each  of  the  components  of  correc- 
tional policy,  the  author  presents  exten- 
sive data  and  documentation,  and  ties 
this  to  various  correctional  philosophies. 
McDonald  moves  from  a presentation  of 
existing  policies  and  policy  conflicts  to  a 
discussion  of  alternatives,  recommend- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


visibly  irritated  at  their  on-camera  ques- 
tioner's line  of  reasoning. 

That  the  makers  of  the  documentary 
found  much  of  the  judicial  system  sur- 
rounding cases  of  deadly  force  to  be  a 
closed  issue,  both  to  the  media  and  to  the 
general  public,  is  obvious  throughout  the 
film.  But  if  the  film  was  designed  as  a 
textbook  case  against  the  current  system 
of  investigating  such  cases,  the  end 
result  falls  far  short.  What  is  left  instead 
is  a film  that  raises  many  questions 
about  the  legal  system  and  the  police  and 
about  public  expectations  for  tidy 
answers  to  complex  issues. 

The  bulk  of  the  film  concerns  the 
shooting  death  of  Ron  Burkholder  by  the 
LAPD  in  1977  and  its  aftermath.  No  one, 
including  the  lawyers  for  both  the 
sergeant  involved  and  the  police  union, 
denies  that  the  police  were  directly  in- 
volved with  Burkholder's  death.  What  is 
at  issue  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  scene 
of  the  incident  between  Burkholder  and 
the  officer  who  eventually  shot  him. 

According  to  Burkholder's  family  and 
friends,  Ron  Burkholder  was  shot  naked 
in  the  street  after  he  had  raised  his  hands 
to  indicate  surrender.  One  friend  de- 
scribed Burkholder's  raised  arms  and 
said  the  victim  "probably  said  'I'm  feel- 
ing for  the  vibrations.'  " 

The  coroner's  inquest  turns  up  the  fact 
that  the  victim  had  taken  .01  milligram 
of  PHP,  a drug  said  to  closely  resemble 
PCP  when  ingested  in  "substantial 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Baker,  Jordan  fall  in  Portland  union  tangle 


Continued  from  Page  1 
arguments  due  July  10.  The  arbitrator 
then  has  30  days  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  reinstate  the  two  officers. 

Crowding  Management’s  Turf 

That  incident  focused  more  public 
scrutiny  on  strained  relations  between 
Jordan  and  the  union.  Jordan  claimed 
that  the  city  had  given  up  too  many  of  its 
management  prerogatives  to  the  union  in 
recent  negotiations. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  however,  in  a 
story  about  the  unions  and  Jordan, 
quoted  public  sector  labor  relations  ex- 
perts as  saying  the  contract  on  its  face 
does  not  give  the  police  union  many  more 
rights  than  those  accorded  to  other 
public  employee  unions. 

The  paper  quoted  Lt.  Noelle  as  saying  a 
clause  in  the  contract  forbids  the  bureau 
from  publicly  identifying  an  officer  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing. 

The  contract  clause  reads,  "If  the  city 
has  reason  to  reprimand  an  officer,  it 
shall  be  done  in  a manner  that  is  least 
likely  to  embarrass  the  officer  before 
other  officers  or  the  public.”  While  he 
was  still  chief.  Baker  told  the  Oregonian 
that  the  bureau's  interpretation  of  the 
reprimand  clause  grew  out  of  a meeting 
between  union  lawyers  and  city  officials, 
a meeting  which  Baker  attended.  Baker 
said  that  the  interpretation  of  the  clause 
"might  change.” 

The  union’s  Stan  Peters  defended  the 
clause,  saying,  "Just  because  an  officer  is 
accused  of  wrongdoing  doesn't  mean  his 
name  should  be  front-page  in  the 
newspaper  and  then  three  days  later  he 


gets  page  15  for  a retraction." 

Detective  Boss  Named  Chief 

And  so  exit  Charles  J ordan  as  commis- 
sioner. Exit  Bruce  Baker  as  police  chief. 
Asked  if  it  was  the  union  clout  that 
forced  them  out,  Jordan  said,  "The  presi- 
dent of  the  union  said  Jordan  and  Baker 
must  go.  Chief  Baker  has  retired  and  now 
I'm  no  longer  police  commissioner.  That 
gives  them  a hell  of  a lot  of  power,  if  not  in 
reality,  then  the  perception  of  it." 

In  the  meantime,  enter  Ronald  Still  as 
police  chief.  A former  captain  and  com- 
mander of  the  detective  division,  still  had 
been  reassigned  in  the  last  few  weeks  to 
the  special  investigations  unit  and  was 
appointed  police  chief  by  the  mayor  at 
the  time  Ivancie  assumed  the  police  com- 
missioner's duties.  The  mayor  has  yet  to 
appoint  a new  police  commissioner. 

The  top-level  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment and  the  stigma  of  full-scale  internal 
investigations  come  at  a time  when  the  ci- 
ty and  the  police  association  are 
renegotiating  the  union's  two-year  con- 
tract, which  is  scheduled  to  expire  July  1. 
Neither  side  will  discuss  specifics  of  the 
negotiations  while  they  are  in  progress, 
but  union  head  Peters  said  the  Portland 
Police  Officer's  Bill  of  Rights,  put  in  the 
contract  in  1 975,  will  not  be  given  back  in 
the  current  negotiations. 

The  bill  of  rights  limit’s  the  informa- 
tion that  internal  affairs  can  put  into  the 
files  of  an  officer  being  investigated.  The 
clause  appeard  in  the  contract  the  same 
time  a "management  rights”  clause  ap- 
peared, reasserting  management 
prerogatives  on  hiring  and  firing,  equip- 
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merit,  work  schedules  and  disciplining  of- 
ficers “for  cause.” 

Jordan  said  that,  were  he  still  commis- 
sioner, he  "was  ready  to  go  to  court  on 
some  of  the  things  "in  the  union  contract, 
including  removing  the  sergeants  from 
the  association. 

Jordan  said  the  relationship  between 
Portland's  police  bureau  and  its  black 
community  is  "no  different  from  any 
other  metropolitan  center.  It's  strained." 

"We  were  making  headway  in 


Portland,”  Jordan  said.  "We  had  reached 
a point  here  in  Portland  where  we  were 
screaming  at  each  other  — which  is  a 
good  point  to  be,  because  after  aU  the 
screaming,  then  you  settle  down  and  you 
start  talking  about  where  we  go  from 
here.  We  had  gotten  to  that  point.  And  I 
had  planned  for  the  summer,  to  take  my 
entire  command  staff  around  to  every 
neighborhood  and  have  the  neighbors 
talk  to  my  command  staff.  Now  that’s 
lost.” 


Study  of  NY  prison  costs 
is  impressive  despite  flaws 
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ing  innovative  changes  on  the  basis  of  his 
analysis. 

The  formal  information  and  presenta- 
tion of  this  book  are  impressive,  but  add- 
ed to  this  accomplishment  was  a feeling 
and  realization  on  this  writer’s  part  that 
McDonald  communicates  a practical,  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  the  correctional 
arena  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint 
how  this  was  done,  but  an  example  is  pro- 
vided in  the  discussion  of  probation  and 
the  articulation  of  the  limited  choices  a 
judge  has  in  the  sentencing  process. 
Here,  McDonald  has  succinctly  pre- 
sented the  interface  of  problems  between 
probation,  sentencing,  the  correctional 
arena  and  the  philosophies  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  punishment. 

While  this  is  a very  good  book,  it  is  not 
totally  without  fault.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  the  author  seemed  redundant 
and  long-winded.  It  also  appeared  that 
while  the  author  provided  data,  policy 
and  social  concern,  he  was  found  lacking 
in  presenting  clear  ties  to  theory. 
McDonald  does  show  the  importance  of 
theory  when  he  discusses  the  basis  for 
rehabilitation  (p.  67),  but  such  reference 
is  sporadic. 

A book  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice 
can  be  evaluated  on  several  criteria. 
These  include  quality  of  data,  analysis, 
conclusions,  recommendations,  theory, 
methodology  and  substance. 
McDonald's  work  emphasizes  data  and 
analysis,  and  receives  high  marks  in 
these  areas.  In  addition,  the  author's 
recommendations,  conclusions  and 
substantive  background  material  are  a 
major  plus  to  this  book,  with  McDonald 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  all  of  these 
areas.  The  methodology,  although 
limited  by  the  task,  is  also  well  done.  The 
one  area  which  could  use  improvement 


was  the  author’s  use  of  theory,  and  even 
here  this  may  be  a comment  on  the  state 
of  the  art  rather  than  the  author’s  exper- 
tise. 

This  writer  highly  recommends 
McDonald's  book.  It  is  an  asset  to  prac- 
titioners, citizens  and  academicians  who 
require  a mechanism  for  organizing  and 
presenting  the  cost  and  policy  issues  in 
our  correctional  facilities.  In  sum,  it  is  an 
excellent  book. 

-JOEL  HENDERSON 
Criminal  Justice  Program 
San  Diego  State  University 

Improved  handling 
of  felonies  shows 
merit  in  convictions 
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grow  diferently  with  different  habits  in 

different  parts  of  the  country. 

But  while  old  habits  may  die  hard,  the 
recent  hue  and  cry  for  improved  arrest 
and  conviction  rates  is  forcing  depart- 
ments like  New  York  to  take  a hard  look 
at  existing  procedures  to  see  if  some 
habits  can't  be  changed. 

According  to  the  Vera  report,  there 
was  no  increase  in  overtime  needed  for  ar- 
resting officers  as  a result  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. The  new  procedures  required  bet- 
ween five  and  ten  percent  additional 
detective  manpower  in  the  precinct. 

The  experiment  is  now  being  con- 
ducted in  two  other  precincts  as  well  as  in 
the  43rd.  The  original  control  precinct, 
the  46th,  is  experimenting  with  the  pro- 
gram and  the  50th  precinct,  also  in  the 
Bronx,  is  being  used  as  well.  Farrell  said 
the  latest  precinct  will  get  the  new  proce- 
dure without  the  increase  in  detectives  to 
see  how  the  precinct  functions  with  the 
change  and  no  increase  in  personnel. 


Deadly  force  issue  boils  over 
in  new  film  study  of  LA  cops 
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doses."  When  asked  if  .01  milligram  was 
sufficient  to  invite  comparisons  to  PCP, 
one  doctor  who  testifies  says  "it  seems 
awfully  small."  But  to  the  sergeant's 
lawyer,  his  client  was  faced  with  a man 
gone  berserk,  "constantly  making  flail- 
ing type  motions.” 

Who's  right?  Both  sides  agree’ that  the 
process,  which  included  an  inquiry  by  the 
district  attorney,  dragged  on  far  too  long, 
distorting  everyone's  recollection  of  the 
events  in  question  in  the  process.  To  the 
victim's  mother,  the  plea  is  for  im- 
mediacy. A community  activist  sees  the 
death  as  part  of  a larger  pattern  too  great 
to  ignore.  To  James  Fisk,  a police  com- 
missioner interviewed  for  the  program, 
police  need  a certain  amount  of  "margin 
for  error”;  the  suspicion  which  police 


must  have  in  situations  where  average 
citizens  question  nothing,  he  notes,  even- 
tually turns  them  into  embittered  cynics. 

A clip  of  a hearing  on  proposed  changes 
in  LA  rules  on  the  use  of  force  is  shown. 
No  one  is  very  happy  at  the  proceedings 
— the  politicians  look  trapped,  confused; 
angry  segments  of  the  population  hunger 
for  more  restraints  on  the  officers;  the 
lawyer  for  the  officers'  union  says  the 
restraints  won't  let  them  do  their  job. 

Finally,  the  questions  don't  add  up. 
What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  internal 
police  review  of  incidents  involving 
shooting  of  civilians  leaves  a lot  to  be 
desired  in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the 
populace.  The  common  theme  among 
many  of  those  interviewed  is  invariably: 
"Why  won’t  anyone  talk  about  it?” 

-EDWARD  DIAMOND 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  making 
a Federal  case  out  of  it 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


An  underground  favorite  in  New  York, 
Angels  spread  their  wings  elsewhere 

Fanning  out  from  their  home  base  in  New  York  City,  the  Guardian  Angels  are 
becoming  a presence  in  several  of  our  largest  cities  and  a number  of  smaller  com- 
munities. What  does  the  law  enforcement  community  make  of  this  nationally  publi- 
cized volunteer  patrol?  Are  they  a blessing  or  just  one  more  problem  for  an  over- 
burdened police  service? 

The  Guardian  Angels  claim  membership  of  700  in  New  York  and  some  300  in 
smaller  units  in  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Providence  and  several 
smaller  cities  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  In  New  York,  these  young  men  — most 
in  their  late  teens  or  early  20's  — and  a few  young  women  ride  the  crime-ridden  sub- 
ways, wearing  distinctive  red  berets  and  white  T-shirts,  unarmed,  but  with  an  un- 
mistakeable  air  of  strength  and  authority.  Their  aim.  they  say,  is  to  discourage  the 
muggers,  youthful  marauders  and  vagrants  who  infest  the  subways  and  menace 
ordinary  citizens. 

The  Angels  are  clearly  popular  among  subway  riders,  but  city  officials  and  the  tran- 
sit police  are  wary.  Mayor  Edward  Koch,  who  some  months  ago  labeled  the  Angels 
"vigilantes,"  later  softened  his  view  and  gave  his  approval  for  the  Angels  to  receive 
training  from  the  city  police.  Transit  Police  Chief  James  Meehan,  whose  force  patrols 
the  subways  and  bus  system,  believes  the  Angels  may  have  some  effect  on  crime.  "We 
think  they  act  as  a deterrent,  and  I've  talked  to  many  riders  who  certainly  feel  that 
way,"  he  said. 

But  William  McKechnie,  president  of  the  Transit  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, is  adamantly  opposed  to  the  Angels.  For  one  thing,  his  membership  fears  that 
Angel  patrols  might  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  hiring  badly-needed  transit  police 
reinforcements.  McKechnie  agrees  that  most  of  the  Guardiun  Angels  are  "well- 
intentioned."  But,  he  said,  they  have  not  had  training  in  the  amount  of  force  that  can 
be  used  to  make  a citizen's  arrest  — the  only  type  they  are  authorized  to  make.  “We 
should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  fighting  crime,"  said  the  union  leader 
"We  need  community  involvement,  but  not  where  they  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands." 

The  uneasiness  of  city  officials  and  police  is  understandable.  The  Angels  are  drawn 
from  the  population  group  that  accounts  for  much  crime  in  the  city,  and.  in  fact,  some 
of  them  have  had  previous  brushes  with  the  law.  In  weaker  hands  than  their  bright 
and  publicity-conscious  leader.  Curtis  Sliwa,  they  could  become  a threat  rather  than  a 
comforting  presence  for  subway  riders.  But,  as  the  New  York  Times  put  it  in  an 
editorial,  “They  appear  earnest,  law-abiding  and  proud  — rather  like  older  Boy 
Scouts." 

In  their  first  two  years  of  volunteer  patrols,  the  Guardian  Angels  have  had  only  one 
serious  altercation.  That  occurred  in  February  when  10  Angels  were  arrested  after  a 
melee  with  transit  police,  when  they  tried  to  rouse  a sleeping  passenger  on  a subway 
train  in  Brooklyn  and  the  police  moved  in  to  mediate.  Otherwise,  the  Angels  appear  to 
have  behaved  in  disciplined  fashion  and  have  not  clashed  directly  with  the  transit 
police. 

Angel  leader  Sliwa  runs  a tight  ship.  Each  Angel  is  expected  to  make  two  four-hour 
sabway  patrols  each  week,  paying  his  own  fares.  He  may  not  carry  a weapon,  and  he 
must  not  act  on  his  own  — only  with  his  group.  He  is  supposed  to  stay  cool  when  pro- 
voked and  to  respond  only  to  real  violence,  not  trivial  annoyances. 

The  transit  police,  like  police  everywhere,  welcome  the  help  of  citizens  — hence  the 
popularity  of  such  organizations  as  the  Neighborhood  Watch  and  Crime  Stoppers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Th?  law  enforcement  community's  concern  with  the  Guar- 
dian Angels  is  due  to  the  fact  they  are  an  almost  paramilitary  force  — unarmed,  to  be 
sure  — that  is  attempting  to  provide  the  police  function  of  deterrence  of  crime.  That  is, 
of  course,  a laudable  aim,  but  the  fear  is  that  in  the  hands  of  leaders  less  disciplined 
than  Sliwa,  the  Angels  could  pose  a threat. 

Proper  training  may  be  the  answer.  At  the  least,  it  should  be  a step  in  the  direction 
of  detente  between  the  Angels  and  transit  police.  While  still  unhappy  about  the 
Angels,  the  transit  police  "will  have  to  accept  these  people  as  auxiliaries,  if  those  are 
our  orders,"  a spokesman  said.  "We'll  follow  the  rules  and  regulations." 

The  city's  plan  is  to  issue  identification  cards  to  Angels  who  have  no  criminal  record 
and  give  them  rudimentary  training.  It  appears  to  be  a good  way  to  give  them  official 
recognition  and  some  understanding  of  the  workings  of  law  enforcement.  I n any  case, 
it  is  better  than  ignoring  them  and  exercising  no  restraints. 

• 

lOrdway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  Ml  Colonial  Bind 
Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Twp..  NJ  07675.) 


Corrections  book  hits  the  mark 
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Complex  and  the  hobby  mak  ager.  Urging 
that  the  District  Court  had  jurisdiction 
to  review  his  claim  under  28  U.S.C. 
§1342,  which  has  no  minimum  dollar 
limitation,  and  42  U.S.C.  §1963,  the  in- 
mate sought  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
lost  hobby  materials,  on  the  theory  that 
the  package  had  been  lost  as  a result  of 
the  negligence  of  the  named  defendants. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  has  an  established  procedure 
that  sets  forth  a remedy  for  persons  who 
suffer  such  a property  loss  at  the  hands  of 
the  State,  the  inmate  chose  not  to  pursue 
that  remedy.  Instead,  the  inmate  alleged 
that  the  warden  and  hobby  manager's 
“conduct  deprived  him  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law  in  violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution." 

Two  years  later,  the  District  Court 
found  that  there  were  no  genuine  issues 
of  fact  in  controversy  and  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  inmate.  In  announcing  that  deci- 
sion on  October  25,  1978,  the  District 
Court  ruled  that  Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983 
may  be  utilized  to  remedy  the  negligent 
actions  of  state  officials.  By  way  of  ex- 
planation, the  District  Court  reasoned 
that  the  "negligence  of  the  officials  in 
failing  to  follow  their  own  policies 
concerning  the  distribution  of  mail 
resulted  in  a loss  of  personal 
property  . . .which  loss  should  not  go 
without  redress."  In  an  unsigned  opinion 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eigth  Cir- 
cuit affirmed  the  decision. 

In  reviewing  and  ultimately  reversing 
the  decisions  of  the  two  lower  courts,  the 
Supreme  Court  looked  very  closely  at  the 
statute  being  relied  on  by  the  inmate. 
Title  41  U.S.C.  §1983  provides: 

"Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom, 
or  usage  of  any  State  or  Territory,  sub- 
jects, or  causes  to  be  subjected,  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other  per- 
son within  the  jurisdiction  thereof  to  the 
deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  in- 
jured in  an  action  at  law.  suit  in  equity,  or 
other  proper  proceeding  for  redress." 
(Emphasis  added). 

The  constitutional  basis  for  the  in- 
mates claim  was  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which 
prohibits  any  state  from  depriving  "any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.” 

Fitting  the  facts  in  the  present  case  in- 
to the  constitutional  test,  the  Court 
found  that  the  inmate's  claim  satisfied 
the  test's  requirements  in  that  the 
warden  and  hobby  manager  had  "acted 
under  color  of  state  law,"  the  hobby  kit 
was  property,  and  the  asserted  loss, 
“even  though  negligently  caused, 
amounted  to  a deprivation.”  Despite  the 
fact  that  on  its  face  the  inmate's  claim 
satisfied  the  test  the  Supreme  Cort  found 
that  “standing  alone  . . .these  three 
elements  do  not  establish  a violation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  The  Court 
explained  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment does  not  protect  against  all  depriva- 
tions by  the  state  of  life,  liberty,  or  pro- 
perty; it  only  protects  where  the  depriva- 
tion has  occurred  "without  due  process  of 
law." 

Writing  for  the  eight-member  majori- 
ty. Associate  Justice  Rehnquist 
explained  the  Supreme  Court's  reversal 
of  the  lower  courts'  decisions  and  its 
refusal  to  allow  the  inmate  to  recover  the 
$23.50  from  the  warden  and  hobby 
manager.  Justice  Rehnquist  clarified  the 
reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  zero- 


ing in  on  the  fact  that  "the  deprivation 
did  not  occur  as  a result  of  some 
established  state  procedure."  The  Court 
reasoned  that  since  an  agent  of  the  state 
signed  for  the  package  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  facility  guidelines,  the 
state  was  not  liable  under  the  Due  Pro- 
cess Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

Contributing  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  was  the  fact  that  the  inmate 
specifically  bypassed  the  relatively  sim- 
ple state  tort  claim  procedure,  which  in 
all  likelihood  would  have  gotten  him  back 
his  $23.50,  and  elected  to  construct  a 
"Federal  case"  which  involved  the  time 
and  energy  of  three  overburdened 
Federal  courts. 

The  sole  dissenter  was  Justice  Mar- 
shall, who  wrote  that  in  cases  such  as  the 
present  one,  "prison  officials  have  an  af- 
firmative obligation  to  inform  a prisoner 
who  claims  that  he  is  aggrieved  by  of- 
ficial action  about  the  remedies  available 
under  state  law."  In  the  absence  of 
notification,  Justice  Marshall  argued, 
the  state  should  not  be  "permitted  to  rely 
on  the  existence  of  such  remedies  as  ade- 
quate alternatives  to  a §1983  action  for 
wrongful  deprivation  of  property." 
(Parratt  v.  Taylor,  No.  79-1734.  Decision 
announced  May  18,  1981.) 

LAPD  to  feel 
the  pinch  as 
tax  vote  fails 
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ship  Council  came  out  against  the  plan 

near  the  end. 

But  the  Los  Angeles  chamber  of  com- 
merce came  out  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
despite  initial  doubts  over  the  method  of 
financing  the  additional  police  officers. 
James  Knecht,  the  chairman  of  the 
chamber’s  state  and  local  government 
committee,  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  much  of  the  chamber's  support  was 
rooted  in  its  support  of  Chief  Gates's 
judgment. 

Gates  was  somewhat  less  than  expan- 
sive when  asked  by  a Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter  what  the  city  and  its  police  force 
would  do  now  that  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posal had  been  rejected. 

“I  don't  really  know,"  the  chief 
admitted.  "Interestingly,  everywhere 
we've  gone.  . .people  think  there's 
another  way  to  acquire  [more  personnel]. 
I'm  anxious  to  hear  that  other  way." 

While  he  noted  that  there  remains  "the 
possibility"  of  a state  sales  tax  that 
would  designate  money  specifically  for 
police  services,  Gates  acknowledged  that 
such  a bill  would  be  difficult  to  pass. 

"We  have  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board,”  Gates  concluded. 

Backers  of  the  8500  Plan,  as  the 
measure  was  known,  had  expected  it  to 
win  approval  from  a majority  of  the 
voters,  but  had  been  less  certain  about  its 
chances  for  getting  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  margin.  However,  supporters  are 
now  concerned  that  if  the  referendum  in 
fact  fails  to  gain  even  a 50  percent  ap- 
proval, the  City  Council  may  see  it  as  an 
absence  of  strong  political  support  for  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  force  by  any 
means  in  the  future. 


Read  a good  book  lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  LEN  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  ot  newly  published  books  relating  to 
criminal  justice.  Send  submissions  to  the  editor 
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written  in  1976  by  Malcolm  Braby.  In  ad- 
dition, parts  two  through  four  end  with  a 
“Some  Other  Issues”  section,  in  which  a 
brief  composite  of  additional  correctional 
concern  is  discussed.  Such  a section  adds 
a nice  sense  of  continuity  and  closure  to 
the  broader  issues  dealt  with  in  the 
selected  readings. 

Corrections:  An  Issues  Approach 

should  prove  to  be  a valuable  companion 
text  for  introductory  corrections  courses 
as  wel'  as  a primary  text  for  upper  divi- 


sion corrections  seminars.  Corrections 
and  criminal  justice  education  in  general 
have  often  been  criticized  for  adhering  to 
a “cookbook”  approach  to  teaching.  This 
particular  volume  offers  criminal  justice 
educators  an  opportunity  to  dispel  such 
claims,  as  it  requires  one  to  more  fully  ex- 
amine the  pros  and  cons  of  many  impor- 
tant correctional  issues.  It  requires  one  to 
“think,”  rather  than  simply  accept  any 
meaningless  answers. 

- MICHAEL  BRASWELL 
East  Tennessee  State  University 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
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Correction  Officers.  The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Correction  is  accepting  applications  for  the  job  of  cor- 
rection officer.  Male  and  female  applicants  are  invited  to 
inquire  for  the  civil  service  positions,  and  applicants 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  29.  Closing  date  for 
application  is  June  30,  1981. 

For  additional  information,  call  (212)  925-4455,  or 
contact  the  Correction  Department  Training  Academy  at 
(212)  728-7000. 

Teaching  Positions.  Albany  State  College  in  Albany, 
Georgia,  has  announced  the  availability  of  two  faculty 
slots  beginning  September  1,  1981. 

The  first  vacancy,  an  assistant  professorship  in  correc- 
tions, requires  a doctorate  in  criminology,  criminal  jus- 
tice, psychology,  sociology  or  related  behavioral  sciences 
(law  degrees  will  not  be  considered);  two  years  of  field 
experience  at  the  college  or  university  level,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  teach  courses  in  the  American  correctional  system, 
correctional  testing,  probation  and  parole,  community- 
based  corrections,  institutional  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  correctional  institutions. 

An  assistant  professorship  in  criminal  justice  research 
is  also  available,  with  the  same  educational  requirements 
as  above,  plus  one  year  of  research  experience,  two  years 
of  teaching  experience  at  the  college  or  university  level, 
and  the  ability  to  teach  courses  in  criminal  justice  re- 
search, research  design,  information  systems,  advanced 
statistics,  criminology  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  professional  responsibilities  for  both  positions  in- 
clude teaching  in  the  area  of  specialization  at  the  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  levels;  serving  as  adviser  to  ma- 
jors; sending  on  departmental  and  college  committees;  ac- 
tive involvement  in  creative  scholarship  and  professional 


activities,  and  grant  writing.  Salary  range  for  both  nine- 
month,  probationary  positions  is  $20,000  to  $25,000, 
plus  liberal  benefits. 

Interested  candidates  may  obtain  application  forms 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice or  the  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs.  Applications 
must  be  returned  before  July  1,  1981,  along  with  re- 
sumes and  three  letters  of  reference,  to:  Dr.  Catherine 
Hartnett,  Chairman,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Al- 
bany State  College,  Albany,  GA  31705. 


Police  Officers.  The  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  police  officer. 
Candidates  must  be  between  19  and  36  years  of  age  and 
reside  in  the  United  States.  A valid  Texas  driver's 
license  will  be  required  prior  to  appointment.  The  appli- 
cant must  also  pass  a series  of  interviews,  investiga- 
tions and  training  at  the  police  academy. 

Monthly  pay  for  cadets  starts  at  $1489.  with  yearly 
increases  up  to  $1938  per  month.  Promotions  are  based 
on  civil  service  exam.  Benefits  include  incentive  pay, 
vacation  and  holidays,  continuing  education  compensa- 
tion, free  hospitalization  insurance,  sick  leave  and  civil 
service  job  security. 

Applicants  should  call:  in  Houston,  222-5201-  in 
Texas  (toll  free)  1-800-392-2281;  out-of-state  (toll  free) 
1-800-231-7795;  or  they  should  write  to  The  Houston 
Police  Recruiting  Division,  401  Louisiana,  Suite  601 
Houston,  TX  77002. 


Director  of  Staff  Services.  The  City  of  Champaign.  Il- 
linois. population  60.000  and  home  of  the  University  of 
I Hinois,  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of  Director 
of  Staff  Services  within  the  police  department.  The  posi- 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the 
growing*  criminal  justice;  information  gap 
stopped  your  forward  progress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the 

right  professional  track.  Every  two  weeks, 
LEN  brings  you  the  latest  information  on 
where  choice  career  opportunities 
lie. . .who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s 
working  and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and 
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world. 
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subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement  News 

— the  number  one  newspaper  for  the 
police  professional  who  needs  to  know 
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tion  heads  one  of  three  divisions  of  the  department  and 
reports  directly  to  the  police  chief. 

Minimum  requirements  are  a B.S.  degree  in  police 
science,  criminal  justice  or  public  adminstration  and 
five  years  work  experience  in  a law  enforcement  posi- 
tion.  Desired  qualifications  include  a master's  degree  in 
the  above  fields,  experience  as  a police  officer  and  train- 
ing or  experience  in  computer  technology,  crime 
analysis,  police  training,  budgeting  or  public  relations. 

Salary  range  is  $24,000  to  $29,000.  depending  upon 
qualifications,  with  an  excellent  fringe  benefits 
package.  Successful  candidate  must  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  a career  in  top-level  police  department 
management. 

Send  resume  to:  Personnel  Director,  City  of  Cham- 
paign, 102  North  Neil  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois 
61820.  An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Police  Officers.  Police  recruits  are  being  sought  to  fill 
out  the  ranks  of  the  Phoenix.  Arizona,  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Candidates  should  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35 
(49  if  veteran),  possess  high  school  diploma  or  GED. 
have  vision  no  poorer  than  20/100,  correctable  to  20/20, 
with  no  color  vision  impairments.  Height  and  weight 
must  be  proportionate.  All  applicants  must  pass  written 
and  physical  agility  exam,  polygraph,  public  safety 
physical  and  background  investigation. 

The  salary  range  is  $1117  per  month  while  in  the 
academy;  $1274  to  $1920  upon  graduation.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits  include  100  percent  education  reim- 
bursement for  job-related  classes.  Testing  is  scheduled 
every  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Phoenix  Police 
Department,  620  West  Washington,  Room  165 
Phoenix.  AZ  85003,  Attn:  Sgt.  C.T.  Woodward. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Trainee  Positions,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California.  There  are  immediate  openings  in  the  largest 
sheriff  s department  in  the  world.  More  than  5,200 
sworn  personnel  serve  an  area  of  approximately  4 000 
square  miles  and  1.900.000  in  population  through  nine- 
teen stations.  Salary:  $18,211  to  $23,322  plus  many 
departmental  benefits.  Deputy  sheriffs  with  depart- 
mental experience  may  earn  up  to  $27,547  annually. 

Applicants  must  have  a minimum  of  a high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent,  be  a U.S.  citizen  between  21-34 
years  of  age  and  have  weight  proportionate  to  height. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  Recruitment  Unit,  Room  460.  2’1  West 
Temple  Street.  Los  Angeles,  California  90012.  Phone: 
(213)  974-LASD.  Filing  for  the  position  is  open  and  con 
tmuous. 


Police  Officer.  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  t 
number  of  entry  level  positions  available  in  its  police 
department. 

Applicants  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  older;  have  a 
valid  U.S.  Drivers  License  (S.C.  drivers  license  must  be 
obtained  before  appointment);  be  a high  school  gradua  te 
or  equivalent  (GED).  and  a U.S.  Citizen.  (No  previous 
law  enforcement  experience  necessary.)  Applicants 
must  successfully  pass  a series  of  written,  oral,  physical 
and  psychological  examinations,  undergo  a complete 
background  and  credit  investigation;  have  a clean  police 
record,  and  be  able  to  produce  a valid  birth  certificate 
Ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  others  and  to 
write  comprehensive  reports,  to  work  under  stress  and 
to  work  rotating  shifts  required. 

Starting  salary  (base)  is  $11,816.48  year,  with 
automatic  salary  increases  each  year.  Starting  salary  5 
percent  and  10  percent  above  base  for  applicants  with 
associates  or  bachelors  degree,  respectively  (Associate 
Degree,  $12,407.72;  Bachelors  Degree.  $13,029.64).  Ex- 
tensive fringe  benefits. 

Apply  to:  Personnel  Office.  Charleston  City  Police 
Department.  P.O.  Box  98.  Charleston,  SC  29402.  (803) 
577*7434. 
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Return  with  check  or  money  order  to:  LEN,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York  City.  NY  1 001 9. 
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39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 


JULY 

20-22.  Police  Rangemaster  & Firearms  In- 
structor Coarse.  Presented  by  Clark  Davis 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Turlock.  Ca. 
Fee:  S300.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Mr.  Marc  Bradshaw.  Program  Coor- 
dinator. Davis  Clark  & Associates.  P.O. 
Box  6524,  Modesto,  Ca.  95355,  or  phone 
1209)  577-5020. 

22-24.  The  Hostage  Negotiator  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Theorem  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Tuition:  8350.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Theorem  In- 
stitute, 1782  Technology  Drive.  San  Jose. 
CA  95110. 

AUGUST 

4-5.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press  and  the  Streamwood  Police 
Department  Faternal  Order  of  Police 
lodge  #62.  Fee:  S50,  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact:  Sgt.  Henry  J.  Jones.  Stream- 
wood  Police  Department.  P O.  Box  31. 
Streamwood.  II,.  60103.  Telephone;  (312) 
837-022  ext,  50. 

4-7.  State  Training  Institute.  Sponsored  by 
the  Florida  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. For  further  information,  contact: 
Michael  A.  Berg.  Box  779.  Jacksonville.  FI, 
32202.  Telephone:  (904)  633-4078. 

10-14,  Breathalyzer  Maintenance  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
Tuition:  SI 50.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue.  Springfield.  MA  01101. 

10- T4.  Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Short  Course 
for  Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Presented  by 
Northwestern  University.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Illinois.  Fee:  8350.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Office  of  Continuing  legal 
Education,  Northwestern  University 
School  of  taw.  357  Rost  Chicago  Avenue, 
Chicago.  11,60611. 

11- 13.  Juvenile  Justice  Course.  Presented 
by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix.  A Z.  Tuition:  $350.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Theorem  Institute.  1782 
Technology  Drive.  San  Jose.  CA  951 10. 

12- 14.  Narcotics.  Vice  & Intelligence  In- 
vestigations Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Harper  & Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  For  more 
details,  see:  July  22-24. 

17-19.  Police  Rangemaster  & Firearms  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Clark  Davis 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Turlock.  Ca. 
Fee:  S300.  For  further  information,  see: 
July  20-22. 

17- 19.  Police  Executive  Media  Relations 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
tagal  Foundation.  For  further  information, 
consult:  Cindie  J.  Burkel,  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707,  Richard- 
son. TX  75080. 

18- 20.  Planning  & Execution  of  Undercover 
& Surveillance  Operations  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Highill  International.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta,  GA.  Fee:  8325.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Highill  Interna- 
tional. 48  West  48th  Street,  Suite  1404, 
New  York.  NY  10036.  Telephone  (212) 
777-0003. 

24-25.  Funding  Sources  for  Criminal 
Justice  Agencies.  Presented  by  Harper  & 
Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  To  be  held  in 
Kansas  City.  Missouri.  For  more  details, 
see:  July  22-24. 

24-28.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  N Y.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Low  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Dept.  0617-A,  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14650. 

26-28.  Hostage  Response  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies.  Presented  by  Highill  Inter- 
national. To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  GA.  Fee: 
8325.  For  further  information,  see:  August 

18-20. 


27-29.  Assessment  Center  Methods  Course. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Phoenix.  AZ.  Tuition:  8350.  For  further 
details,  see:  August  11-13. 

31-Seplember  3.  27th  Annual  Seminar  & 
Exhibits.  Presented  by  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS).  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security.  2000  K Street,  N.W. 
Suite  651,  Washington.  D.C.  Telephone: 
(202)  331-7887. 

31-September  4.  Regional  Police  Firearms 
Instructor  School.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America.  Fee: 
$100.  Fore  more  information,  contact:  The 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

SEPTEMBER 

3-5.  Managing  Stress  Course.  Presented  by 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in  San  Jose. 
CA.  Tuition:  8350.  For  further  details,  see- 
August  11-13. 

3-20.  10th  Annual  Criminal  Justice  Study 
Tour  of  South  America.  Presented  by 
California  State  University.  Tour  price  (in- 
cluding airfare):  82543  from  Los  Angeles 
($2169  from  Miami).  For  more  information, 
contact:  Professor  Edgar  Smith.  Criminal 
Justice  Department,  California  State 
University.  tas  Angeles.  CA  90032. 

9.  Hostage  Negotiation  Workshop  for 
Police.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Training  and  Education  Center.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Fred  Roy.  CJTEC. 
Telephone:  (419)  244-3041 

13-16.  Basic  Course  in  Crisis  Intervention. 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis 
Interveners,  8609  Northwest  Plaza  Drive, 
Suite  40-A,  Dallas.  TX  75225.  Telephone: 
IAC  214)  363-4944. 

13- 17.  Police  Officer  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
8350.  For  further  details,  contact:  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  Evanston. 
II.  60204. 

14- 18.  Arson  Investigation  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Agencies  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  8340.  For  further 
details,  see:  August  13-17. 

14-18.  17th  Antitrust  Law  Short  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Cindie  J.  Burkel,  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  P.O  Box  707,  Richardson  TX 
75080. 

14-25.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $500.  For  more  details,  see:  Sept. 
13-17. 

16- 18.  National  Conference.  Presented  by 
The  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planners.  To  be  held  in  San  An- 
tonio. Texas.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: NACJP,  101 2 14th Street.  N.W  . Suite 
403,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

17- 19.  Basic  Course  in  Crisis  Intervention. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners.  For  further  informa- 
tion. consult:  Sept  13-16. 

17-20.  Basic  Investigative  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
GA.  Tuition:  8475.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute.  303  Gretna 
Green  Way.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90049 

21-22.  Investigations  of  Homicide  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Police  Educational  Con- 
sultants. To  be  held  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  Fee: 
8110.  For  further  details,  contact:  Police 
Educational  Consultants,  2 1 2 Single  Drive. 
North  Syracuse.  NY  13212.  Telephone. 
(315)458-5247. 

21-23.  Workshop  on  Computer  Crime  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  Assets  Protec- 


tion Journal.  To  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
Fee:  675.  For  more  details,  contact:  Paul 
Shaw,  Assets  Protection  Journal,  500  Sut- 
ter Street.  Suite  503,  San  Francisco.  CA 
94102. 

21- 25.  Advanced  Firearms  — Field  School 
Course.  Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  Tuition:  8375.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see:  August  10-14. 

22- 25.  Funding  Sources  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Workshop.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be 
held  in  S.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  8225.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Director.  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
University  of  North  Florida.  4567  St.  Johns 
Bluff  Rd.  South  Jacksonville.  Flo  32216. 
Telephone:  (904)  646-2722. 

23- 25.  Narcotics.  Vice  & Intelligence  In- 
vestigations Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper 
& Row  Criminal  Justice  Media  To  be  held 
in  Atlanta.  Georgia  For  further  informa- 
tion. see:  July  22-24. 

OCTOBER 

1-3-  White  Collar  Crime  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Tuition:  $350.  To 
be  held  in  Konsas  City.  MO.  For  further 
details,  consult:  August  1 1-13. 


3-6.  Pol ice/Comm unity  Relations  Con- 
ference To  be  held  in  Toronto.  Canada. 
Sponsored  by  The  Canadian  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Fee  8215.  For  further 
information,  see:  Sept.  16-18. 

5-6.  Police  Baton  Course.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  8150. 
For  further  information,  see:  August  10-14. 

5-9.  Medicolegal  Death  Investigator  Train- 
ing Course  Presented  by  the  St.  tauia 
University  School  of  Medicine.  Division  of 
Forensic  & Environmental  Pathology.  Fee: 
8175.  For  more  details,  contact:  Mnrv  Fran 
Ernst,  Division  of  Forensic  & Environmen- 
tal Pathology.  St.  Louis  University 
Medical  SchoolJ402  So.  Grand  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63104. 

5-9.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastmon  Kodak 
Company  Tobe  held  in  Rochester,  N Y For 
more  details,  see:  August  24-28. 

5-16.  Traffic  and  Transportation  Engineer- 
ing Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8550.  For  further  information, 
see:  Sept.  14-18. 

641.  Campus  Security  Course.  Presented  by 
Theorem  I nslilule.  To  be  held  in  Konsas  Ci- 
ty. Tuition:  8350.  for  further  information, 
see:  August  1 1-13. 

12- 14.  Police  Juvenile  Program*  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
8240.  For  more  details,  consult:  Sept.  13-17. 

19-23.  Hostage  Negotiating  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee 
8340  For  more  information,  see:  Sept 

13- 17. 

19-November  13.  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Presented  by  the  Southwestern  taw 
Enforcement  Institute.  For  more  details, 
see:  August  17-19. 

19-Novembcr  13.  32nd  School  of  Police 
Supervision  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  tagal  Foundation.  For  fur- 
ther details,  sec:  August  17-19. 

29-30.  labor  tan  Institute.  Presented  by 
the  Southwestern  tagal  Foundation.  For 


further  information,  we:  August  17-19 

NOVEMBER 

2-6.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
8350.  For  further  information,  see:  Sept. 
1317. 

2- 6.  Firearms  Instructor  Course  Presented 

by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition: 
8426.  For  more  details,  see:  August  10-14. 

3- 5.  Jail  Administration  Course.  Prcsenltd 
by  Theorem  Institute.  To  lie  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Tuition:  8350.  For  fur 
ther  details,  see:  August  11-13. 

8- 11.  Basic  Course  In  Crisis  Interveners. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners,  For  more  details,  see 
Sept.  13-16. 

9- 11  Highway  Capacity  Workshop 
Presented  by  the  Trollic  Institute.  Fee: 
8350.  For  further  information,  see:  Sept 
1317. 

320.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  taw 
enforcement  Program  Course.  Presenlid 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage 
ment  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Flo  For 
further  information,  me:  Sept.  22-25 

II  14  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology  To  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  For  further  infer 
motion,  contact.  Soroh  Hull,  ASC.  1314 
Kmncar  Rood,  Columbus,  Ohio  43212. 
Telephone:  (614)  422-9207 

1618.  Officer  Survival  Course  Presented 
by  Smith  «,  Wesson  Academy  Tuition: 
*275.  For  more  details,  see:  August  10-14 

17  19.  Rape  Investigation  ('nurse. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute.  To  lie  held 
in  Washington.  DC.  Tuition:  8350  For 
more  details,  sis-:  August  11-13. 

19-22.  Basic  Investigative  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute  Fee:  8476.  To  lx- 
held  in  I /is  Angeles.  Ca.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see:  Sept.  17-20, 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other 
information  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing 
contained  below  implies  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


LIGHTS  OUT.  Smith  and  Wesson  has  announced  a 
new  series  of  its  night  vision  systems.  Called  the 
S & W Star-tron  ‘MK  424,  the  units  are  part  of  what 
the  company  calls  the  “second-generation  passive 
night  vision  system,”  so-called  because  they  are 
shorter  and  more  lightweight  than  first-generation 
devices. 

The  new  units  include: 

• The  Star-tron  MK  424  Series  4,  a weaponsight 
that  mounts  directly  over  the  centerline  of  the  bore 
on  most  military  rifles.  It  has  a standard  95-mm 
catadioptric  objective  lens,  offering  a field  of  view 
of  14.5  degrees  and  focuses  from  25-mm  to  infinity. 


The  unit  has  an  internally-mounted,  illuminated 
reticle,  adjustable  in  1/4-mil  increments.  It  is 
292mm  long  and  101.6-mm  in  diameter. 

• The  MK  424  Series  3 is  identical  to  the  Series 
4 except  that  it  comes  without  the  reticle. 

• The  Series  1 has  an  85-mm  objective  lens  and 
a field  view  of  16.7  degrees.  It  is  8.875  inches  long, 
3.5  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  2.85  pounds, 
focusing  from  1 meter  to  infinity. 

Higher  power  objective  lenses  are  available  for  all 


of  the  units,  as  are  biocular  viewers  and  photo- 
graphic relay  lenses. 

For  more  details,  write:  Smith  & Wesson,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield,  MA  01101. 


GETTING  PSYCHED.  “First  on  the  Scene”  a 20 
minute,  16mm  color/sound  film,  shows  techniques 
for  the  first  responders  to  psychiatric  emergencies, 
The  training  film,  which  uses  personnel  from  the  In 
land  Counties  Emergency  Medical  Authority  in  con- 
junction with  Riverside  County  Desert  Community 
Mental  Health  of  Indio,  California,  shows  the  pro- 
cedures to  follow  in  responding  to  family  distur- 
bances, possible  overdoses,  and  both  non-violent 
involuntary  hold. 

The  film,  which  can  be  used  as  a training  tool 
for  EMS,  law  enforcement  and  fire  services,  is 
available  for  screening,  rental  and  purchase  from: 
Film  Communicators,  11136  Weddington  Street, 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91601. 


OPERATION  INVISIBLE  is  the  name  of  a tracer 
system  designed  to  be  invisible  while  protecting 
valuables.  The  marking  system  — a lacquer  pen  for 
nonporous  items  or  a transferrable  ink  for  porous 
surfaces  or  marking  a thief  — is  based  on  a specific 
chemical  reaction  used  for  identification. 

The  system’s  detector  solution  makes  the  marks 
become  visible,  aiding  owners  in  proving  that  pro- 
perty has  been  recovered.  Owners  can  use  location, 
color  reaction  and  mark  to  determine  specific  item 
identification.  The  product’s  manufacturer,  J.  & D. 
Security  Corporation  of  Seattle,  Washington,  says 
color  reactions  to  the  solution  can  be  confirmed 
through  another  chemical  reaction  that  covers  any 
colored  marking. 

For  additional  information  about  Operation  In- 
visible, contact:  J.  & D.  Security  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  15642,  Seattle,  WA  98115. 
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